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TEACHER TRAINING IN RELIGION 


REV. JOHN B. MC DOWELL* 


INTRODUCTION 


Achievement in any subject of the curriculum depends to a 
great extent on the ability of the learner, the materials of instruc- 
tion, and the knowledge and ability of the teacher. The funda- 
mental determinant of achievement is doubtlessly the ability of 
the student as it is conditioned by his background of experience 
and the effort which he expends. But achievement is also con- 
ditioned by the ability, experience, and the effort of the teacher. 
At times certain educational movements have over-emphasized 
or de-emphasized the role of the teacher, with consequent effects 
on pupil progress. But the teacher does have a very specific 
role, and it is important to analyze this occasionally on the basis 
of sound educational thought. 

Generally, the teacher must know how she is to teach, who 
is to be taught, and what is to be taught. Since she must know 
who is to be taught, it is important for her to have some knowl- 
edge of the nature of the child. This naturally involves some 
philosophical and psychological background. Likewise, the teach- 
er must know how to teach, and her training in the psychology 
of education will give those principles that underlie any sound 
method. Finally, she must know what is to be taught and con- 
sequently must have a mastery of the subject matter. All of 
these matters pertain immediately to the teacher training pro- 
gram, which in the Catholic school system assumes proportions 
of a weighty problem. Needless to say, the problem becomes 
all the more acute with the increasing shortage of personnel, 
the rapid increment in school population, the marked expansion 
of the school system, and the rather rigid requirements set down 
in some states for certification. All these factors have had con- 
siderable effect on the training program. In some instances, 


*Rev. John B. McDowell, M.A., is a candidate for the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree in the Department of Education at the Catholic University 
of America. 
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many teachers are forced into the field before the completion 
of their preparatory work. At times their formal training ex- 
tends over a period of years for a full teaching load is carried 
throughout the school week. Such conditions quite naturally 
interfere with the continuity of the training and work real hard- 
ships on teachers and religious communities. Furthermore the 
requirements for certification in some states often prevent teach- 
ers from taking many courses which they might otherwise want 
to take. For example, many states require the A.B. degree for 
certification. They also indicate that so many hours must be 
taken in professional education courses. Fulfilling this state re- 
quirement plus the requirements for major and minor subjects 
for the bachelor’s degree leaves little time in the college program 
for religion courses. The selection of religion courses is re- 
duced to a bare minimum. Therefore, it does not seem amiss 
to place certain questions: What efforts are being made to pre- 
pare teachers of religion? Are there any requirements for such 
teachers? Are they receiving adequate opportunities for thorough 
and planned training in religion? 

A research study in the psychology of religion now underway 
at the Catholic University of America has suggested an investi- 
gation of these questions. In order to get the information a 
check-list was devised by the writer and sent to the superin- 
tendents of Catholic schools who are listed in the official di- 
rectory published by the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. The information received from the superintendents is 
too lengthy to include in the report of the study just mentioned. 
This article, then, which is based on the responses to the check- 
list, is a report on the status of diocesan requirements for the 
teacher of religion. The check-list was sent to 122 superin- 
tendents. There were ninety replies, which represents about 74 
per cent of the diocesan school systems. The sampling is quite 
adequate and the data to be reported give a good picture of 
the current situation. 


DIOCESAN REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


The superintendents were asked if they had any diocesan re- 
quirements for teachers of religion. Twenty-six reported that 
some kind of requirement did exist, while sixty-four indicated 
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that they had no requirements whatever. In order to determine 
more clearly the nature of these requirements, the three follow- 
ing questions were asked: (1) Must teachers secure special cer- 
tification to teach religion? (2) Must they have any specific 
number of semester hours in religion before they teach religion? 
(3) Must they have any specific courses in religion before they 
may teach religion? 

Thirteen dioceses have a policy of certifying religion teachers. 
This is; of course, a rather ideal situation and would be possible 
only in those dioceses where the supply of teachers is good and 
the resources for offering adequate religious education are ac- 
cessible. There are seventy-seven dioceses where special cer- 
tification in this field is not required. Nineteen dioceses require 
that teachers have a specific number of semesters in religion 
before they may teach that subject. There are seventy-one di- 
oceses which do not have this requirement. Finally, there are 
twenty-one dioceses where teachers must take specific courses 
before they are permitted to teach religion; sixty-nine dioceses 
have no such requirement. In the majority of cases, the specific 
courses and/or hours in religion are considered as partial ful- 
fillment of requirements for teacher certification. 

A number of those superintendents who answered the above 
questions negatively indicated that they were contemplating cer- 
tain requirements for teaching religion but did not feel that it 
was feasible to make any at the present time. Others mentioned 
that they suggested certain courses and/or hours of training in 
religion to colleges but did not feel that they could reasonably 
set these down as requirements. 

Therefore, approximately 29 per cent of the superintendents 
reporting indicated that they exercise some direction over the 
preparation of teachers of religion. This is done by demanding 
specific courses, and/or certain hours of instruction in religion, 
or by setting up a system of certification in religion. 


TRAINING OF RELIGION TEACHERS IN COLLEGES 


Diocesan Teachers’ College. There are nine dioceses included 
in this report which have their own teachers’ college. This is 
approximately 10 per cent of the total group reporting. In each 
of these instances, the superintendents stated that specific re- 
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quirements in religion were stipulated for all teachers in train- 
ing. Space was allowed on the check-list for the actual names 
of courses required, but there is such a diversity in the titles 
reported that it would be impractical to cite them here. All of 
these colleges require religion throughout the training period. 


Liberal Arts Colleges. There are Catholic colleges in fifty-six 
of the dioceses reported in this study. Superintendents from 
these dioceses indicated that teachers serving in their schools 
attended these colleges. According to the reports, forty-two of 
these colleges require certain courses and/or hours of religious 
instruction before graduation. Consequently there are thirty- 
four dioceses included in this study that do not have the services 
of a Catholic college locally and therefore teachers must de- 
pend on other institutions if they receive their training locally. 

The superintendents were asked to list the semester hours in 
religion required by the liberal arts colleges, and if possible, 
the specific religion courses. The data are incomplete and it 
would not be safe to draw any conclusion from the information 
obtained. There was a conspicuous diversity of course titles 
and the most frequently reported number of semesters required 
was four. This latter figure is based on the semester require- 
ments of less than a fourth of the liberal arts colleges requiring 
religion, and therefore no generalizations should be made. 


RELIGION TEACHER TRAINING AT MOTHERHOUSES 


Eighty-three superintendents stated that the religious com- 
munities serving their dioceses operate schools for the training 
of their own members. This does not necessarily mean that all 
these communities operate colleges. They may provide facili- 
ties for educating their own members either by means of col- 
leges which they maintain or through extension classes held at 
the motherhouse on Saturdays and during the summer. Such 
motherhouse classes are usually operated in conjunction with 
some fully accredited Catholic college or university. According 
to the reports of seventy-five superintendents, these motherhouse 
schools usually require religion courses, but the majority of 
these superintendents were unable to indicate the courses offered 
or how many hours of instruction were usually given. There 
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were eight superintendents who indicated that religion was not 
required at these schools but that such courses were usually 


offered. 


SUPERINTENDENTS INFLUENCE ON PROGRAM 


The superintendents were asked whether or not they had any- 
thing to say about what courses in religion or how many hours 
of instruction must be taken by teachers who receive their edu- 
cation either at Catholic colleges within the diocese or at mother- 
houses serving the diocese. Sixteen answered that they exer- 
cised some direction over the religion program offered by these 
institutions. Fourteen stated that they specified requirements 
in religion, while thirty-one noted that they merely made sug- 
gestions or recommendations. 

Considering the data thus far examined it can be noted that 
there are generally two ways in which superintendents have 
been able to direct training in religion of the teachers serving in 
the schools of the diocese. Eighteen per cent of the superin- 
tendents set up requirements at the point of training by pre- 


scribing particular courses and/or a certain number of hours of 
instruction. Approximately 29 per cent direct the preparation 
of the teacher indirectly by requiring certain courses or hours 
of instruction. This latter plan seems more feasible and would 
affect all teachers in the diocese regardless of their community 
or place of training. 


LAY TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


In twenty-nine of the dioceses included in this study lay teach- 
ers may instruct in religion. In some other dioceses, occasional- 
ly, but not as a matter of policy, lay teachers give instructions 
in religion due to particular circumstances and as a temporary 
arrangement. Of the twenty-nine dioceses where lay teachers 
are permitted to instruct in religion, twelve stipulate certain pre- 
requisites. In the remaining seventeen dioceses, no specific 
requirements exist for the lay teacher of religion. 


ADEQUACY OF RELIGION TEACHER TRAINING 


The final question on the check-list was: “Do you feel that 
your teachers of religion are receiving adequate training to teach 
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religion?” Thirty-eight answered yes, while forty-four replied 
no. Eight did not answer the question. Among those answer- 
ing yes, ten added some qualification (e.g., “at least at the high 
school level,” “in many cases,” and “generally speaking.”) Many 
of the superintendents expressed satisfaction with the religious 
instruction in comparison with the condition that existed ten 
years ago and indicated that their affirmative answer was to be 
understood in this sense. One superintendent wrote: “While I 
see the need for improvement, I am often gratified with what 
I observe in my visits to our teachers.” Several other superin- 
tendents expressed similar opinions. 


PLANS FOR IMPROVING RELIGION TEACHER TRAINING 


At the present time several plans for improving the training 
of the religion teacher are in operation and it may be helpful 
to indicate them here. 


One superintendent writes: 


We were convinced that, generally speaking, the Sisters did not receive 
adequate training in religion. To correct this every teacher was required 
to take a refresher course conducted by the diocese at various centers. 
A certificate was granted each Sister or lay person at the successful com- 
pletion of this course. New teachers to the diocese are required to take 
such a course before they are certified unless they produce evidence of 
equivalent credit courses in religion. 


This program called for thirty hours in the Creed, thirty hours 
in the Commandments, and thirty hours in the Sacraments. 


One respondent indicated that he and other superintendents 
from the same state were considering a uniform plan for certify- 
ing by Catholic authorities all religion teachers within the state. 
It would seem that a cooperative plan, whether at the state 
level or according to some ecclesiastical division, would solve 
many of the problems for both administrators and teachers. Any 
joint effort would also bring together a great deal of experience 
and expertness, and the evolving plan is more likely to have a 
greater effect on all institutions serving the teachers of that area. 

A rather common practice among certain superintendents is 
to set up a system of diocesan teacher certification. Among 
those courses required for such certification one finds such sub- 
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jects as psychology, philosophy, religion, and certain other 
courses depending on the individual's field of concentration. 
This arrangement assures a certain minimal training in religion. 
One such program indicated eight credit hours of training in 
religion as a partial fulfillment of the requirements for diocesan 
certification. This is a good start, but it is hardly adequate train- 
ing in a field so vast and complex. 

A rather unique plan is being carried out at the present time 
in one eastern diocese. Lectures in religion are given by quali- 
fied priests who are officially approved and designated by the 
Ordinary. Forty lectures are required for those desiring to 
teach religion at the elementary level while eighty lectures are 
necessary for those desiring to teach at the high school level. 
A certificate is issued entitling the holder to teach religion at the 
level indicated after she has passed an examination. 

There were other plans mentioned by the superintendents 
such as special summer sessions operated in conjunction with local 
colleges, or religion workshops held at various times throughout 
the school year. Some indicated that the whole religion program 
at the high school level is being turned over to the priests. There 
is every indication that the religion program is receiving ad- 
equate attention from Catholic school administrators and that 
the trend is definitely toward a more ideal condition. 


CONCLUSION 


At the present time there is no generally accepted policy in 
those dioceses studied for directing the preparation of teachers 
of religion. In 29 per cent of the dioceses reporting, some kind 
of policy has been set down which requires that teachers be 
specially certified in religion or that they take specific courses 
and/or a specific number of hours of instruction. By far the 
training in religion is determined by the authorities of the re- 
ligious communities serving the various dioceses. In only 18 
per cent of the cases examined do the superintendents directly 
control the religion program in those institutions engaged in 
teacher training. In only a few instances do the superintendents 
have anything to say about the religion program offered teach- 
ers in training at local colleges. In those places where teachers’ 
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colleges are operated by the diocese or where superintendents 
have indicated specific requirements in religion, the preparation 
of teachers in this area is clearly determined. 

What seems to be needed at the present time is some official 
statement fronmi the leading Catholic educators regarding this 
problem. A committee of outstanding persons who understand 
and appreciate the problems of the elementary and secondary 
schools might easily work out a course of studies which, at the 
discretion of the local superintendent, could be suggested to the 
religious communities and to the Catholic colleges which are at 
present preparing most of the teachers. This would give these 
institutions some clear definition of what leading Catholic edu- 
cators think the teacher should have by way of preparation in 
religion. It might also serve as a basis upon which diocesan 
certification requirements could be built, whenever in a particu- 
lar diocese this procedure is feasible. 


2 2 2 o 


Mount St. Bernard Seminary, Dubuque, Ia., will be dedicated 
on December 12 by Most Rev. Henry P. Rohlman, Archbishop of 
Dubuque. His Eminence Edward Cardinal Mooney will speak. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa., celebrated the cen- 
tenary of its founding in October. Nine honorary degrees were 
awarded at the centennial convocation. 

Emphatic opposition to the proposal for instituting universal 
military training in this country was voiced last month by forty 
presidents of Indiana colleges attending a two-day meeting of the 
Indiana Conference on Higher Education. Rev. John J. Cava- 
naugh, C.S.C., of Notre Dame is president of the Conference. 

Following objections that Catholic students at North Carolina 
State College were required to attend religious services of a 
non-Catholic denomination, services at the Negro institution have 
been changed from a compulsory to a voluntary basis. 

Mother Bernard Joseph Dunne, C.S.J., prominent for half a 
century in the educational works of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet and one of the first group of sisters to attend Sis- 
ters’ College of the Catholic University of America, died on 
October 22, at the age of 83. 





UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


REV. THOMAS G. BRENNAN* 


INTRODUCTION 


During the week of September 17th this year, representatives 
from thirty-five religious orders and congregations met in Rome 
for the first International Congress of Teaching Nuns. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, addressed that historic and 
important meeting. He praised the great work being done in 
Catholic education and discussed a number of educational mat- 
ters. But, from the newspaper accounts, one of the chief points 
of his talk was a plea that “teachers should seek to win the 
confidence of youth by endeavoring to understand it.” 

Catholic educators are naturally anxious to comply with this 
expressed wish of the Holy Father. The dictionary says that 
“to understand” means “to be thoroughly familiar with the na- 
ture and propensities of something.” 

Perhaps we can best lay the groundwork for this task of un- 
derstanding children and youth by drawing up a list of state- 
ments which describe what a child or young person is and which 
tell us something about the propensities of children. Each of 
these statements will be a basic truth of Christian education 
and each will suggest its own little lesson or moral for the teacher 
and administrator. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD 


In any list of Christian truths describing the nature and pro- 
pensities of children we surely must begin with this fact: The 
child is one who is the image of God and the living temple of 
the Holy Ghost. In fact it is. not too much to say that in deal- 
ing with any given child we are dealing with Christ. Our Lord 
Himself tells us: “Whoever receives one such little child for my 
sake, receives me; and whoever receives me, receives not me 
but him who sent me.”? 

*Rev. Thomas G. Brennan is superintendent of schools in the Diocese 


of Saginaw, Michigan. 
1 Mark, 9:36. 
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This fact that Christ comes to us in the child is the first and 
most basic fact in Christian education. It modifies all other 
truths about the child and education. It has a great bearing 
on the attitudes of our teachers and administrators toward 
children. For example, it absolutely rules out in truly Christian 
education any possibility that ridicule or indignity will be heaped 
upon a child. 

We all acknowledge in the abstract that each child is the 
image of God; the trouble arises in living up to this truth in the 
concrete and in the individual case. 

This truth is so slippery and escapes us so easily that one 
writer, Father Jean de Menasce, writes as though God were 
playing “hide and seek with us” and hides Himself in others to 
see if we can find Him: 

God has played a great trick on the world. He has planted Himself 
in each of our brothers. His prankishness has no malice; He acts like a 
child who warns his parents of the great joke He is going to play on them. 

He comes to the front door and we tell the servant to say that 
madame is not home. ... Can we not see Him winking at us from His 
human hiding place in Bellevue or Sing Sing? It is not always in some 
poor wretch that He puts Himself in order to be scorned. He also puts 


Himself in our equals to be envied and in our superiors to be criticized. 
His game is above board; He is winking at us from everywhere at once.? 


To the words of Father de Menasce we might add that surely 
God’s favorite hiding place is in children. We have that on 
His own word. 


POWER FOR GOOD OR EVIL 


A second fact about the nature and propensities of the child 
which will help us better to understand the child and to comply 
with the Holy Father’s plea is this: The child is one who has in 
himself vast and unimaginable potentialities for good or evil, 
for eternal loss or eternal gain. 

What good or what evil is being spawned in the soul of the 
child we cannot know. The terrifying possibilities inherent in 
each child have been very strikingly depicted by the modern 
Irish poet, “A. E.,” in a little verse entitled “Germinal.” It is the 


2J. C. de Menasce, “On Christ’s Humanity,” Commonweal, XXXIII 
(April 11, 1941), 619. 
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last two lines, describing the concrete case, which give this little 
verse its power. “A. E.” wrote: 


In the ancient shadows and twilights 
Where childhood had strayed, 

The world’s great sorrows were born 
And its heroes were made. 

In the lost boyhood of Judas 

Christ was betrayed. 


We never know, therefore, what eternal consequences hang 
upon our looks and words and deeds in the classroom. We only 
know that each child, as an individual, has these vast possi- 
bilities. Each child is, therefore, uniquely worthy of individual 
attention. 

We are all familiar with the vast amount of scientific data 
which has been amassed to prove not only the great variations 
in growth and development among individuals but also the 
“within variations” which exist in a single individual. Not only 
is it impossible, therefore, to set the same standards of knowl- 
edge and behavior for all but it is even impossible to set the 
same standards all the time for the individual child. 

It is glaringly ‘true that our schools are often overcrowded 
and our teachers often overworked. However, our teachers are 
eminently doing the work of God and for special need God 
supplies grace. To any individual attention given to the pupil, 
whether outside of class or in class, on the playground or in the 
hall, be it only a glance or a smile, God will attach a special 
worth and a special power. 


DESIRE TO KNOW 


A third truth, which will help us to understand the child, 
may be put in these words: The child is one who naturally de- 
sires to know. 

Aristotle expressed that truth over two thousand years ago 
when he said that “all men desire by nature to know.” Maritain 
says that “the nature and spirit of the child are the principal 
agent in education,” and he maintains that the first and funda- 
mental disposition to foster is “the love of truth, which is the 


9 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, p. 36. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1943. 
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primary tendency of any intellectual nature.” He also insists 
that the main duty of the school is to enlighten and strengthen 
the reason . .. so that an indirect influence is exerted on the 
will by a sound knowledge and a sound development of the 
powers of thinking.* 

It is because every child desires to know that we can para- 
phrase Pope Pius XI and say that Catholic education centers 
“upon the cultivation of faith-illumined intellectual excellence.”® 

This emphasis in Christian education on the desire of the 
child to know and on the intellect does not surprise us if we 
remember Our Lord’s words describing His mission: “This is 
why I was born, and why I have come into the world, to bear 
witness to the truth.” It does not surprise us if we remember 
that Christ is the model of the Christian teacher and the Christian 
student and that one of His titles is “Logos,” “the word” or 
“truth.” 

To be aware that the child desires to know, even if not always 
what we would like and in the way we would like, is an im- 


portant step. 


NEED OF LOVE 

Leaving behind the intellectual need of the child, we pass 
on to an emotional need: The child is one who needs love and 
affection. 

The realization that the child needs love and affection and 
that efforts must be made to meet that need is traditional in 
Christian education. The tradition begins with Our Lord Him- 
self who constantly showed such love for children. From the 
Gospel accounts we know that it was only the children whom 
Our Lord embraced. It was the young man, the adolescent, whom 
the Gospel says Our Lord looked upon and “He loved him.” 

Modern psychiatry and educational psychology lay great 
stress on the need of the child for affection. We should be 
familiar with and make use of the genuine scientific findings 
in those fields. But for a forceful expression of a truly “modern” 
viewpoint we can go back in our own Christian tradition to the 


4 Ibid., p. 27. 
a “Catholic Schools,” (Editorial), America, LXXV (September 14, 1946), 
6 John, 18:37. 
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eleventh century and listen to St. Anselm, the Abbot of Bec in 
Lombardy and later Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Eadmer in his life of St. Anselm tells us how a certain abbott visited 
St. Anselm and mentioned to him the serious difficulties he was having 
with the children educated at the monastery school. “What, I beg you, 
is to be done with them?” said the Abbot. “They are perverse and incor- 
rigible. I never leave off whipping them day and night, and they are 
getting even worse than their very selves.” 

Anselm was shocked at these things and said: “You never leave off 
whipping them? And when they have grown up what kind of men will 
they be? They will be stupid beasts.” 

“What then,” said the Abbot, “is the use of spending money on their 
upkeep, if we are going to develop beasts out of men. We restrain them 
in every way possible in order to help them and we get nowhere.” 

“Yes, you restrain them!” said St. Anselm. “Tell me, my Lord Abbot, 
if you were to set out a young tree in your garden, and bound it up on 
all sides so that it could not send out a branch in any direction, when you 
unbound it years later, what kind of a tree would you tind? Surely a 
useless thing with its gnarled branches all bent in. And whose fault 
would this be but your own who tied it up so tightly? This certainly is 
what you are doing with your children. They were planted by oblation 
in the garden of the Church, that they might grow and bear fruit for 
God. But you by frightening them and threatening them and whipping 
them have tied them up so completely that they are allowed almost no 
freedom at all.” 

St. Anselm goes on to point out that the sculptor does his fine work 
with gentle touches rather than heavy blows.? 


EFFECT OF EXPERIENCE 


Another truth about the nature and propensities of the child 
can be worded in this fashion: The child is one who brings his 
home and past experiences to school with him. 

The classroom is not a vacuum. The child who comes to us 
comes entangled in countless webs of experience. We must 
try to discover and to take into account what has gone before. 

If the child does not always react exactly the way we expect, 
or the way we would like him to, it may be that there is much 
rebuilding to be done before we can expect a normal reaction. 
Perhaps a dark shadow from the past must be dispelled before 
the present can be light. 


7 Dom Thomas Verner Moore, Personal Mental Hygiene, p. 224-5. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1944. 
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I think that the great force of past experiences on a child is 
very well brought out by an actual incident which took place 
in a children’s institution not long ago. A new boy, who was 
nominally a Catholic, was being shown around the house by 
the Sister Superior. Sister took him into the chapel first. He 
was no sooner inside the door than he demanded, “What's this?” 
He was told that it was the House of God, where Our Lord 
dwells. He looked around the chapel from where he stood 
and then he pointed to the Communion rail, which is rather high 
and made of stained, dark wood. He wanted to know, “What’s 
that?” He was told that it was the Communion rail. He studied 
the whole chapel again and then he looked up suspiciously and 
said, “Well, this looks like a court to me!” 

His life had been so filled with the divorce court and juvenile 
court that he reacted in what was a normal fashion for him but 
hardly with the feelings of awe and devotion which we would 
hope for. 

Our Lord gave us a wonderful example in this matter by 
the way in which He saw into the background and past of those 
whom He taught. Recall His dealing with Zaccheus and other 
publicans and the Samaritan woman at the well. Recall how 
thoroughly on all occasions He knew His listeners and all their 
quirks and attitudes. Even though many times His knowledge 
was a supernatural knowledge which He had divinely by His 
nature, we can see the obligation which we have to make every 
effort to know the child through parent-teacher meetings, 
through talks with parents and through contact with the indi- 
vidual child. 

Once we know the child the big obstacle is overcome. The 
crux of this problem is knowing the facts about the child. Every 
Catholic teacher and administrator will make the necessary ad- 
justments and allowances for the child who is the victim of the 
past. In that matter, again, we have the example of Our Lord 
about whom the prophet foretold that, when He came, He “would 
not break the bruised reed.” 


NEED OF FREEDOM 


A sixth truth of Christian education, which will help us com- 
ply with the Holy Father’s wish that we make special efforts 
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to understand children, can be put in this way: The child is 
one who is free and who must seek God freely. 

In this matter of respect for the freedom of the individual 
we once more find the way pointed out by Almighty God Him- 
self who never coerces and who is the Creator of the will and 
the Author of freedom. Never during Our Lord’s life on earth 
did He attempt to force or charm or scare anyone into doing 
His divine will. The Pharisees and Judas were even free to put 
Him to death. 

We can see how foreign to Catholic education are fear and 
excessive regimentation when Maritain, an eminent Catholic 
thinker, can write: 

Thus what is of most importance in educators themselves is a respect 
for the soul as well as for the body of the child, the sense of his inner- 
most essence and his internal resources, and a sort of sacred and loving 
attention to his mysterious identity, which is a hidden thing that no tech- 
niques can reach. And what matters most in the educational enterprise is 
a perpetual appeal to intelligence and free will in the young.® 


The Holy Father in the very address about which we are talk- 
ing pointed out that we cannot win children by compulsion but 
only by gaining their confidence through our understanding of 
them. 

To speak of the freedom of the child does not mean to ad- 
vocate anarchy. Rather, it is an attempt to avoid the dangers 
of dictatorship, which the Catholic teacher instinctively knows 
is wrong because both teachers and taught must enjoy “the 


freedom of the sons of God.” 


DESIRE FOR HAPPINESS 


This respect for human freedom is a necessary prerequisite 
if we are fully to appreciate another truth about the child, which 
we can state as follows: The child is one who seeks happiness. 

We can see how much a part of Christian education this truth 
must be if we remember that Our Lord, the model and inspira- 
tion of our schools, is the Author of the Eight Beatitudes and 
He who said “my yoke is sweet and my burden light.”* He 


8 Maritain, op. cit., p. 9. 
® Matt. 11:30. 
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strongly urged his disciples not to let their penance turn them 
sour or grumpy. 

Realizing the right of the child to the pursuit of happiness, 
we can see the great importance of success in school. If need 
be, we must manufacture situations where our pupils can be 
successful. 

To a great extent, the teacher has the power to provide or 
deny happiness to the child. Arnold Gesell, an authority on 
child growth, speaks of what can be done: “Through praise 
rather than scolding, through encouragement rather than domi- 
nation, through happiness rather than failure, the child soon 
acquires an elementary optimistic view of life. He acquires 
also a sense of values and a sense of security which are very 
important for his health of mind.”}° 


RIGHT TO BE FORGIVEN 


An e‘ghth truth about the child is this fact: The child is one 
who often needs forgiveness. 

Briefly, we can recall that Our Lord rebuked His disciples 
who would have called down fire from heaven on those reject- 
ing Him. He told St. Peter to forgive seventy times seven 
times—that is, endlessly. He Himself forgave all the weakness and 
infidelity of Peter and He wanted to forgive Judas and the 
Pharisees—He prayed for their forgiveness. Educating us to 
our responsibilities, from the Cross He prayed “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.”!! 

It is easy to see, therefore, that the Christian teacher has 
every reason to view the misdeeds of children not indeed with 
approval but neither as a personal insult. There is every reason 
to adopt what psychologists call “an objective attitude” for a 
religious motive, which can be more forceful and lasting than 
any scientific motive. Let us say that for the Catholic teacher 
“to be objective” simply means to see the child through the 
eyes of Christ, as He saw the multitude from the Cross. 


10 Quoted in Ruth Strang, Pupil Personnel and Guidance, p. 250. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 
11 Luke, 23:34. 
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HEIR TO ORIGINAL SIN 


A ninth and final truth to help us understand the child is the 
truth: The child is one who is a son of Adam. 

The child, as a member of the human race, is an heir of 
original sin. The child needs guidance and restraint. Children 
normally want leadership and they expect controls and limits. 
It is the duty of the teacher to impose this restraint in a truly 
Christ-like fashion, in the light of the eight truths about the 
child which we have already reviewed. This right of the teacher 
over the child in Christian education is to be considered, there- 
fore, a responsibility and not a privilege. As Maritain put it: 
“The right of the child to be educated requires that the edu- 
cator shall have moral authority over him, and this authority is 
nothing else than the duty of the adult to the freedom of youth.”!* 

So much for our attempt to comply with the Holy Father’s 
wish that we strive to understand children. 

We have reviewed statements about the child which are true 
and which even come to us from Christ Himself. Those are 
hard truths because they demand the highest self-sacrifice and 
truly Christ-like qualities in the teacher. But they do lead the 
teacher to holiness and the reward is correspondingly great, for 
“they that instruct many to justice shall shine as stars for all 
eternity.”}% 

These truths not only demand holiness from the teacher, they 
also lead to such holiness as that which shines from the twelfth- 
century prayer of St. Aelred for his monks, so that, with St. 
Aelred, the teacher can come to pray: 


Thou knowest my heart, Lord, and that whatsoever thou hast given 
to me thy servant I desire to lay out wholly on them and to consume it 
all in their service. . . . My senses and my speech, my leisure and my 
labor, my acts and my thoughts, my good fortune and bad, my health and 
sickness, my life and death, all my stock in the world, may it be used 
up in their interest for whom Thou didst not disdain Thyself to be con- 
sumed.... Grant to me, O Lord, by Thy ineffable grace to bear their in- 
firmities with patient, tender, helpful compassion. May I learn by the 
teaching of Thy Spirit to console the sorrowful, to strengthen the faint- 
hearted, to put the fallen on their feet, to quieten the restless, to cherish 


12 Maritain, op. cit., p..33. 
13 Dan. 12:3. 
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the sick, conforming myself to each one’s character and capacity... . 
And since through the weakness of my flesh, or the cowardice and evil 
of my heart, my labours, vigils, and frugality do little, nay nothing, to 
edify them, I beg thee to grant that my humility, my charity, my patience 
and my pity may supply in their place. May my words and teaching 
edify them, and may my prayers be always their support... . Thou 
knowest, sweet Lord, how much I love them and how my heart goes out 
to them in tenderest affection, . . . that I yearn rather to help them in 
charity than to rule them. Grant unto me, then, O Lord my God, that 
Thy eyes may be opened unto them day and night. Tenderly expand 
thy wings to protect them. Extend thy holy right hand to bless them.!4 
° oO 


oO 

Most children’s books accomplish little in building emotional 
health. Such is the contention of Dr. Hanna Colm, a Wash- 
ington, D.C. clinical psychologist, who expresses her ideas on 
children’s literature in the fall issue of Understanding the Child, 
published by the National Association for Mental Health. 

Current books for children, she asserts, depict too many good 
and happy little characters who love everyone in their families 
and all of their acquaintances. According to Dr. Colm, such 
reactions of story-book boys and girls do a child little good in 
helping him cope with his own feelings of dislike and envy. 
“What is needed,” she proposes,” “are books that encourage a 
child in his feelings, which let him know that other children 
feel the same way .. . [thereby] helping him to learn to accept 
and integrate his bad feelings, after which good feelings can 
emerge.” 


Maryknollers plan to build three large parochial schools 
in three dioceses in Chile according to the Rev. Arthur F. Allie, 
group superior of the Maryknoll Fathers in Chile. The new 
buildings are scheduled for the Santiago Archdiocese, and the 
Chillan and Temuco Dioceses. Maryknoll missioners are sta- 
tioned at ten parishes in these dioceses, and at four other parishes 
in the Talca Diocese. 

“There is no doubt that parochial schools are the solution to 
such problems as ignorance of the Faith and lack of vocations,” 
Father Allie said. “After a few years, we expect to see a definite 
improvement in each parish with a school which teaches religion.” 


14 Quoted in James Brodrick, A Procession of Saints, p. 10. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. 





THE KREMLIN’S HIDDEN ALLY 


J. G. DEMARAY* 


Faced by a future of international crises, America’s secular 
colleges and universities are clouded in an uncertainty which 
threatens the freedom of all men. 


“PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRACY 


A little pressure of the right kind from within could bring 
about the collapse of the United States making us all slaves of 
the Soviet Union. More than Stalin-II] tanks or Mig-15 jet 
fighters, Americans have to fear the creeping paralysis of inter- 
nal weakness. It is the Kremlin’s most potent ally, and the com- 
munist dictators are working hard to make it crack the United 
States in order to save themselves the hazards of a possible 
third world war. Czechoslovakia is a grim reminder of the suc- 
cess such methods have had in the past. Americans, enjoying 
the benefits of a free economy, are most vulnerable to this at- 
tack. The danger in the “it-can’t-happen-here” attitude lies in 
the fact that it can. The secular colleges and universities of the 
United States have dropped an intellectual cage around com- 
munists who can now exist: untouched where the most damage 
can be done. 

These communists are by no means ordinary communists. 
They are neither disillusioned failures seeking revenge nor gul- 
lible citizens stimulated into joining the party by promises of 
future power. They are the products of a modern school of 
thought in higher education which offers no absolutely certain 
reasons for supporting democratic governments. Although this 
general type of thinking has many names such as experimen- 
talism or pragmatism, it is most often known by the ironic title 
of the “Philosophy of Democracy.” 

It would be unfair to say that anyone following this philos- 
ophy is a communist, but its basic ideas create no impassable 
intellectual barriers to a person’s becoming one. At a time when 


*J. G. Demaray is a senior at Seton Hall University and New Jersey 
vice president of the National Students’ Association. 
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communism and democracy have squared off in battles of ideas 
and bullets, the weakness generated in the intellectual core of 
the country by the “Philosophy of Democracy” could be the de- 
ciding factor in eventually bringing about the fall of the free 
world. 

A pitiful element in contemporary thought stems from the fact 
that most students and teachers feel that the “Philosophy of 
Democracy” is saving America rather than destroying it. When 
a belief which so conflicts with our basic democratic principles 
gains such widespread popularity, it is time to take a deep 
breath, cross our fingers and begin working for the rejuvenation 
of our languishing ideals. 


CONFLICT WITH DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


One of the greatest state documents on earth, “The Declara- 
tion of Independence,” begins by stating that certain truths are 
self-evident: “that all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the persuit of Happiness.” 

Governments are instituted to insure these rights. Any gov- 
ernment not giving to its citizens the rights to which they are 
entitled, should not be allowed to exist: for “. . . when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, persuing invariably the same 
Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despot- 
ism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future security.”? 

In direct disagreement with this is the “Philosophy of Democ- 
racy” which teaches that it is impossible to tell right from wrong. 
The soft spot in such an argument is its inability to provide any 
absolute reason for resisting non-democratic governments. Since 
we are not supposed to be certain of anything, communism 
might be just right for our children. If by some blinding attack 
of ignorance the people of the United States were to vote in 
favor of a communist regime, the “Philosophers of Democracy” 
would be confronted by a rather embarrassing problem: how to 
pretend a slave state is democratic. Of course the men in the 


1“The Declaration of Independence,” 2d paragraph. 
2 Ibid. 
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Kremlin refer to communism as democratic, but from one to 
three millions of slave laborers in Siberia might disagree with 
them on this point. 


CONFLICT WITH PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 


Democracy insures all men freedom of religion, speech, press, 
assembly, petition, and association. These are the basic prin- 
ciples of our government. It is by means of these principles 
that we exercise our system of majority rule. To violate these 
principles, even by a majority vote, would be to upset our 
democracy and the rights we enjoy under it. “The Declaration 
of Independence” makes this clear by stating that it is the duty 
of men to overthrow any government which reduces them to 
service of absolute despotism. It must be apparent to most 
Americans by now that the number of people supporting com- 
munism in no way alters its intrinsic non-democratic nature. A 
majority of the world’s population subscribing to such a system 
would still fail to make it democratic because it disregards those 
rights and freedoms upon which democratic states are founded. 
The rule of the majority must be exercised under democratic 
principles, otherwise, it could obviously surrender itself to 
tyranny. 

The “Philosophy of Democracy” is so confused over what is 
right and what is wrong that it gives you and me no positive 
protection of our freedoms. Imagine the situation the “Philos- 
ophy of Democracy” could create if the United States became a 
predominantly Catholic country. A majority of Catholics could 
demand that the Constitution be altered, making all other forms 
of worship except Catholicism illegal. This could hardly be 
interpreted as freedom of religion, but the “Philosophers of 
Democracy” would have no other choice than to back the meas- 
ure. Quite a few faces would be red. 


No intelligent Catholic would ever support such a move. In- 
stead of the anti-democratic bigots they are accused of being, 
Catholic laymen, strengthened by the thought behind their edu- 
cational system, are fighting ardently to preserve democracy. They 
feel that we must always live under the principles guaranteeing 
freedom. We must not contradict them. 
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UNCERTAINTY ABOUT HUMAN RIGHTS 


The “Philosophers of Democracy,” uncertain about everything, 
can not be sure why men should not make slaves of other men. 
Communists are delighted by “- reasoning. Any type of gov- 
ernment, regardless of its methods, might appeal to leaders be- 
lieving this. Forgetting the certain inalienable rights of man, 
they would sacrifice them for economic considerations. Men 
would become as machines, “work units” to be used in any 
manner felt necessary. It would be acceptable to advocate a 
system of government which denies men freedom of press and 
speech but whose economy is geared to produce more and bet- 
ter products than that of other nations. Some modern liberals, 
convinced that communism is better economically than capital- 
ism, would close their eyes to the degradation it forces upon 
men and advocate it for the economic reason alone. This bar- 
ren battle of the economies idea has led to a lot of polished pub- 
licity aimed at proving that capitalism makes men materially 
richer than communism. Economic prosperity by itself will 
never make people happy. They also require a mode of living 
that does not reduce them to the level of mechanistic robots. 
To remain strong, our government must continue to respect 
man’s rights as well as the material things which are merely 
the instruments of man living under these rights. 


SCHOLASTICISM: DEMOCRACY’ ALLY 


Probably the most tremendous force combating the “Philos- 
ophy of Democracy” is harbored in the nearly 170 Catholic col- 
leges and universities in the United States. Here young men 
and women are trained in a philosophy, a rationally conceived 
way of life, derived in part from the ancient Greeks and solidly 
augmented by scholars of the past and present. This philosophy 
is known as “Scholastic” or “Thomistic” in honor of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, one of its founders. Just as science discovers rules 
governing the universe, such as the law of gravitation, scholas- 
ticism discovers universal rules governing all things. To the 
average person, most of these rules are so apparent that study- 
ing them seems silly; yet they are distorted, misunderstood and 
twisted into fantastic shapes in secular circles. 
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Rules that say a thing either is or is not; or nothing takes 
place unless something causes it are quite simple to understand. 
If you believe them, it is impossible for you to adhere to the 
philosophies of doubt which demand that you be certain of 
nothing. 

Sending your sons and daughters to a secular college means 
sending them into an atmosphere of skepticism and disbelief 
which frequently breeds strange codes of conduct. In these 
institutions, scholasticism with its logical structure of principles 
is almost openly laughed at as old-fashioned. The notion per- 
sists that it is a lot of abstract nonsense in a class with astrology. 
This opinion has been strengthened by the slight study these 
institutions give the subject. Because this derisive attitude has 
infected large numbers of intellectuals, the average student can 
not be expected to be very much interested in a school of thought 
which is exhibited in the classroom as opposed to reason. “It’s 
dead, let it lie,” has become a popuular battle cry. 

A glance at the facts makes this conclusion seem, ridiculous. 
From current anthologies on the history of philosophy readers 
are led to believe that no educated moderns are scholastics. 
This is not true. Jacques Maritain of Princeton and Chicago, 
whose impressive number of publications show a depth sadly 
lacking in much of today’s philosophical literature, has been 
universally acclaimed as one of the outstanding thinkers of our 
time. Like him, Robert Hutchins, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is a scholastic. Neither must we overlook 
the men responsible for the policies and scholarship in the world- 
wide chain of Catholic educational institutions. There are 
thousands of brilliant educators who follow scholasticism realiz- 
ing that it does not conflict in any way with science. If scho- 
lasticism is as irrational as some writers like to believe, one 
wonders how so many great thinkers in all ages have been 
tricked into its fold. Obviously, it must offer something. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES TEACH DEMOCRACY 


The students attending Catholic colleges have an opportunity 
to absorb this wisdom. They are required to take from fifteen 
to twenty-seven credits in philosopohy. Besides a course in 
the history of philosophy which surveys other schools of thought, 
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the ideas of non-scholastics are presented along with those of 
scholastics as each problem is encountered. Compared to sec- 
ular students who, unless they major in the field, receive usually 
no more than nine credits in philosophy, and in many instances 
none at all, the Catholic student is extremely well trained. 

He has learned to patiently endure the charge that scho- 
lasticism is a lot of complicated nonsense too abstract to be of 
any importance. Any upper classman boning for his final will 
be happy to agree that it is complicated, but not that it is a 
lot of nonsense. The more plexiform tenets of scholasticism take 
much time and thought to comprehend, a comprehension which 
cannot be obtained by snatches of knowledge from here and 
there. Modern scholastics are constantly annoyed by easily 
answered arguments digested by a public which considers them 
indisputable. What is even worse are the errors made by modern 
writers, supposedly authorities in their field, in transferring scho- 
lastic principles to print. Many inaccuracies appear that plainly 
indicate these “authorities” could stand a little brushing up them- 
selves. Principles are stated with important words missing al- 
lowing the writer to imply contradictions which do not exist. 
Any person well grounded in philosophy can immediately detect 
such misrepresentations, but few students, aside from those edu- 
cated in Catholic colleges, can recognize them. Were these prob- 
lems truly thought-provoking they would have value, but in 
general they are trivial predications founded upon precepts 
copied incorrectly from scholastic texts. Individuals have no 
reason to cast a suspicious eye upon the great body of scholastic 
thought. It is a solid bulwark shattering those communist ideas 
which smash against it. 

Scholasticism brands communism as wrong. The “Philosophy 
of Democracy,” teaching that right or wrong cannot be dis- 
covered, must allow it. To believe in the “Philosophy of Democ- 
racy” is to believe that our soldiers in Korea have died fighting 
something that might possibly be good. Although most liberals 
have supported the Korean war, it seems stupid for men to go 
around killing one another for reasons that are uncertain. Un- 
less you are sure you are fighting for the right, you will not be 
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very eager to endanger your life on a battlefield. Few men enjoy 
having a bullet penetrate their skull. 


SECULAR COLLEGES ENDANGER AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Experience has shown how terrible communism can be. The 
government is currently spending increasing sums of money to 
educate populations abroad of its evils. Evidently this educa- 
tion will be of little benefit if large numbers of American intel- 
lectuals undermine it by supporting communism at home. The 
colleges of America, those organs from which ideas for the bet- 
terment of mankind flow, cannot become “Doubting Dans,” 
otherwise that fine old American heritage spoken of so liberally 
will go the way of the Greek city states. Uncertainty never gen- 
erates much enthusiasm for any one type of government, but it 
does create sporadic allegiances to all varieties, even those which 
make machines of you and me. The “Philosophy of Democracy” 
is surprisingly similar to communism which preaches that the 
best government is the one which gives its citizens the greatest 
amount of material wealth. 

This is the idea making it so simple for educated American 
traitors to justify their positions. The “Philosophy of Democ- 
racy” must not be confused with communism; neither must their 
similarities be overlooked. The battle of ideologies inside the 
country has been presented to large segments of the nation’s 
youth as a lopsided affair with scholasticism characterized as 
a medieval, undemocratic authoritarianism, the utter ridiculous- 
ness of which is apparent to all enlightened thinkers. There are 
probably many liberals as well as scholastics dismayed by this 
view. It certainly does not conform to their joint desires for 
objective argumentation. 


CONCLUSION 


If America is to face the future with any degree of internal 
strength, it must know what it stands for. It must not be ham- 
strung by liberals shouting: “We do not know what is right. 
We do not know what is wrong. We think democracy is pre- 
ferrable to communism, but we cannot be absolutely certain of 


this.” 


a 
Mee Gity: Sap TS 
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Who would care to put much spirit into the salvation of 
America under these conditions? Who would fight for man’s 
rights after being told they cannot be discovered? There 
would be little glory in the grave dug merely to save big business. 

The United States can never safely submit to such a formless 
doctrine. This nation must continue to stand for those rights 
and principles entitled to man, those rights and principles which 
no human agency has the authority to deny. Scholastic philos- 
ophy must be used to prove the truth of these principles. It 
can give to America, its citizens, its intellectuals, that unity of 
purpose needed so desperately for survival during the troubled 
years ahead. 


Pupils waste too much time riding on busses, say school lead- 
ers in Rhineland, Wisconsin. After figuring that transporta- 
tion consumes 250,000 child hours each year, the county super- 
intendent’s office proposed that busses be equipped with radios 
so that the pupils may receive educational and recreational broad- 
casts to and from school. 

The Congregation of St. Joseph Fathers opened a trade school 
for boys in Albuquerque, New Mexico, last October. Before the 
establishment of this foundation, the Fathers of St. Joseph had 
confined their work to Italy and Latin America. Because of 
present limited facilities, the school has announced that it will 
accept boys for the fifth to the eighth grades only. 

An anonymous group of Catholic laymen in England are now 
busily planning to put up 6,000 large posters on prominent sign- 
boards throughout Britain at Christmas to show the Nativity 
scene and to emphasize the reason for the celebration. This 
group was responsible for displaying 3,000 posters of the Crib 
last year. 

The mid-year school savings drive was launched November 19, 
by the U. S. Savings Bond Division of the Treasury Department. 
Two new Treasury Department bulletins on school savings are 
available: Defending America and How to Manage Your School 
Savings Program. 





DIAGNOSTIC TEACHER RATING 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F.* 


INTRODUCTION 


Going from place to place teaching all who would listen to 
him the lessons he himself so recently learned, Paul was care- 
ful to continue supervision over those whom he had taught. This 
leader in the school of Christ knew the frailty of human nature, 
knew the weakness of the flesh, knew the frequency of clashes 
of personality and the resultant harm in these new communities 
of Christians that formed the infant Church. Writing to these 
newly converted groups, he gave them the remedy, or rather 
the preventive, when he issued the mandate: “. . . put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ. . . .”2 

Though this quotation permits of a general application, it 
does also possess an apt and fruitful counsel for the members 
of the teaching profession. Whether they are aware of it or 
not teachers, in a particular way, stand out as ideals before the 
children and youth whom they meet day after day in the class- 
rooms. In a way this is good; for, Christ Himself said, “Even 
so let your light shine before men. . . .”? 

However, the Christian teacher would do well from time to 
time to pause for a self-look at his own light. Is it shining as 
brightly as it should? Or, do unsightly streaks of carbon occa- 
sionally disfigure or dim the illumination? 

“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.”—A challenge to the teacher! 
In examining his educational conscience, the teacher might find 
it profitable both to himself and to his pupils to ponder his own 
personality as it appears in the eyes of those before whom he 
stands day by day. 


VALUE OF PUPIL TEACHER-RATING 


Among the various kinds of check-lists at the disposal of the 
teacher there is one type with which some teachers in parochial 


*Sister Mary Amatora is a professor of psychology at St. Francis Col- 
lege, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

1Rom. 13:14. 

2 Matt. 5:16. 
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and diocesan schools are unfamiliar. This is the rating of teach- 
ers by their pupils. Until he is familiar with the methods of us- 
ing this type of scale and its outcomes, the teacher is apt to 
turn in horror, exclaiming, “Why, the very idea! Permit pupils 
to pass judgment on their teachers!” 

A little careful and open-minded study of diagnostic teacher- 
rating as such will readily reveal how, properly handled, this 
kind of teacher check-list may prove enlightening and valuable 
to the teacher himself. Furthermore, his fears lest he lose prestige 
among his pupils and others will likewise be allayed. Wherever 
teacher-rating by pupils has been properly used, it has served to 
raise, rather than to lower, the teacher in the estimation of his 
pupils and others. 

Dr. Roy C. Byran, of Western Michigan College of Education, 
has made studies of teacher-rating by pupils over a period of 
more than twenty years. He has done more, perhaps, in follow- 
ing up the outcomes of this type of ratings than has any other 
single individual. In an editorial in the November 1945 issue 
of School Review, Maaske quotes Bryan, saying that he has “re- 
ceived in writing and orally from scores of teachers enthusiastic 
testimony concerning the many benefits received by them (teach- 
ers) from the study of the opinions held by their students.”* 

For the Christian teacher there is an additional motivation. 
If he wishes to gain the hearts of his pupils, he must follow the 
injunction of St. Paul, when he said, “I became all things to all 
men, that I might save all.”* Is it not proper therefore for the 
teacher to examine from time to time just how he stands in the 
eyes of his pupils? Does his personality reflect the Christ-like- 
ness that it should? Are there certain mannerisms, habits, and 
traits that are disliked by his pupils, thus preventing his per- 
‘ sonality from reflecting that of his divine model, Christ? True, 
no one is a perfect copy of the Master Teacher; yet, by striving 
to curb certain propensities, to eradicate obnoxious little man- 
nerisms, to change undesirable habits, it is possible for the teacher 
to come a bit closer in his resemblance to the One to Whom he 
wishes to draw his pupils. 


3 Roben J. Maaske, “Pupil Evaluation of Teachers,” (Editorial), School 
Review, LIII (November, 1945), 511. 
4TI Cor. 9:22. 
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Children do have definite opinions concerning their teachers. 
In some instances the teacher may be aware of the specific at- 
titudes of his pupils; in other cases, he may not. Often, too, 
the general impressions that parents, administrators, and others 
have regarding a certain teacher are such, because the children 
have verbalized their opinions beyond the walls of the class- 
room. Of course, the Christian teacher is seeking primarily 
neither fame nor popularity, but by endeavoring to improve his 
personality as he exhibits it in daily contacts with his pupils he 
will do more to gain them to Christ. 

While children’s attitudes are definite and fairly easy to obtain, 
they are also more readily subject to change. This is likewise 
to the teacher’s benefit. In a chapter on “Attitudes” in his ex- 
cellent book, How We Influence One Another, Father Vincent 
V. Herr, S.J., head of the Department of Psychology at Loyola 
University, Chicago, states that the “.. . attitudes of children 
are easier to measure than those of the adult, and they are also 
more susceptible to change or modification. They are therefore 
easier to catalogue and to describe because of the naiveté and 
lack of inhibition of the child, who usually tries to cooperate 
with the investigator.”» This is to the teacher's advantage. 
He can have his pupils use any one of the check-lists or rating- 
scales available on which to mark their opinions. Then by care- 
fully studying and analyzing the responses, he may be able to 
change or modify certain traits for the better. Often a student's 
criticism may acquaint a teacher with hitherto unknown unde- 
sirable qualities. 

Once a teacher knows his weak points, he can do something 
about them. In his recent book, Introductory Psychology: The 
Principles of Human Adjustment, Alexander A. Schneiders, di- 
rector of the Department of Psychology at the University of 
Detroit, has a chapter on “Psychology in Everyday Life” in which 
he states emphatically: “It is important to recognize that human 
personality has unlimited potentialities for change and for im- 


5 Vincent V. Herr, S.J., How We Influence One Another. Pp. 176-177. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. 
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provement.” Further in the same chapter, Dr. Schneiders con- 
tinues: 


Added to this potentiality for personal growth is the capacity for self- 
determination. . .. Any personal problems must in the last analysis be 
resolved by the individual himself. It is he who must strive actively and 
energetically for a more wholesome style of life, for more efficient habits, 
for better attitudes, for emotional control and personal security.7 


All of this is pertinent to the subject of diagnostic teacher-rating. 
It is of value to the teacher who is sincere in his desire to be 
his best self. He needs but to know the points on which he 
fails to meet the criterion of a well-adjusted personality and to 
have the will to change. 

In another chapter of the above-mentioned book, Schneiders 
states clearly that 


personality is not a static entity or possession, like a suit of clothes or 
a car. It is not something that, unalterably determined by genetic and 
non-genetic forces, we are “stuck with” all our lives. ... Personality is a 
dynamic, constantly-changing phenomenon, emerging from moment to 
moment and from day to day out of the myriad relations between indi- 
vidual and environment, and changing and adjusting in response to the 
demands from within and without, but always bearing the stamp of self- 
determined individuality.§ 

Later he continues: “. . . personality may be conceived as a 
goal or ideal.... By reason of thought we can conceive of the 
ideal personality, and by reason of self-determination we can 
strive constantly toward the realization of this ideal.”® This is 
a hopeful outlook to the teacher who wishes to emulate the per- 
fect, the ideal personality of his model, Christ. 

Diagnostic teacher-rating can be a boon to the teacher who 
is sufficiently wise to set aside his natural pride and humbly 
and sincerely wish to know himself. Often it happens that such 
a teacher realizes for the first time that he possesses a certain 
undesirable habit. He is astonished that the majority of his 
pupils checked a particular item. Yet, being an open-minded 


® Alexander A. Schneiders, Introductory Psychology: The Principles of 
Human Adjustment, p. 401. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1951. 
7 Ibid., p. 402. 8 Ibid., p. 88. 9 Ibid., p. 89. 
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individual and amenable to change, he sets about substituting 
for this trait, one more desirable. 


EXPERIENCE IN PUPIL TEACHER-RATING 


The writer has administered rating scales to many pupils both 
in public and in parochial schools.” Wherever the teachers 
have had little or no experience with pupil rating of teachers, 
there seemed at the outset to be some slight apprehension about 
the whole affair. Yet, once the teachers clearly understood what 
it was all about, they readily changed their attitude on the pupils 
rating the teacher and often became enthusiastic. The whole 
idea of teacher-rating must be understood as a measure to assist 
the teacher in his relationships with his pupils. Often there are 
more pleasant surprises for the teacher who has permitted him- 
self to be rated than there are unpleasant ones. For example, 
Teacher X, noting how high Johnny has rated him on “sympathy 
and understanding,” exclaims, “Why, I thought Johnny would 
be the last one to note this item.” In picking up the next paper, 
Teacher X may begin to wonder why Susan marked him so 
low on “fairness in grading,” when she herself usually received 
high grades. Such individual cases may occasion fruitful thought 
on the part of the teacher. By studying the particular child 
in question and analyzing his own relationships with him, new 
light may dawn. This can and should result in better teacher- 
pupil relationships with the individual in question. 

However, the isolated cases are not the only ones to con- 
sider. Of equal, if not greater, importance is the picture of the 
teacher’s personality as reflected by the collective ratings of the 
entire class. By averaging the ratings of all pupils on each trait, 
the teacher can see at a glance the traits which his class as a 
whole approves and those which are repellent to them. For 
example, if the majority of a class of forty pupils has given its 
teacher a desirable or an undesirable rating on a certain trait, 
certainly that is the way the teacher exhibits that trait from 
day to day in the classroom. If undesirable, it is up to the 
teacher to effect a change in this particular item. 


10 The scale used by the writer is her “Diagnostic Teacher-Rating Scale.” 
(Teachers interested in using it may write Sister Amatora at St. Elizabeth 
Hospital, Lafayette, Indiana. ) 
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Teachers can have themselves rated by their pupils in the 
fall of the year and again shortly before the close of the scholas- 
tic year in the spring. Many agreeable surprises may be await- 
ing them. Be it remembered however that teacher-rating is not 
infallible; it is not intended to picture it here as a cure-all for 
every classroom difficulty. But it is one means by which a 
teacher may see himself as mirrored daily before his class. 


CONCLUSION 


If this brief discussion of diagnostic-teacher-rating has ac- 
quainted a few more teachers, particularly at the elementary 
and secondary school levels, with its possibilities and values; if 
it has thrown a little more light on the subject for others; if it 
has dispelled the fears of the uninitiated; then, this article has 
achieved its purpose. 

It is hoped that through diagnostic teacher-rating more teach- 
ers may become aware of the strengths and weaknesses of their 
“classroom personalities.” Building upon this knowledge together 
with the grace of God, may they more fully “put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ”; may they become a “shining light” to their pupils; 
may they become “all to all” and gain all their pupils to greater 
love of God. 


More than 3,500 delegates from seven dioceses attended the 
annual convention of the Catholic Educational Association of 
Pennsylvania, held at Philadelphia in October. 

A world union of Catholic teachers was formed in Rome in 
October. Representatives of Catholic teachers in 22 countries 
adopted a constitution for the union at a meeting held under 
the auspices of the teachers’ division of Italy’s Catholic Action. 
H. G. Deboer, of the Netherlands, was elected president of the 
union. 

The 1951 Gabriel Richard Lecture, sponsored by the National 
Catholic Educational Association, will be given by Dr. Thomas 
P. Neill, widely known author and historian, on December 4 at 
DePaul University, Chicago. 





LIFE ADJUSTMENT AND 
THE RELIGION LABORATORY 


SISTER MARY AGNES MARIE, B.V.M.* 


To translate the theory of religion into practical living has 
been our concern ever since we became responsible for rational 
behavior. It is a full-time occupation and frequently a chal- 
lenging one. But it is equally as challenging to try to tell others 
how we have made the transition, just the way in which we 
have handled our dilemmas, solved our problems. It would be 
presumptuous of me to attempt to present in one short article 
a sure-fire formula or set of directives whereby students might 
be safely channeled from religious theory to working out their 
salvation in practical Catholic living. We know that directives 
exist—God has given us the Ten Commandments; Christ has 
recommended the Beatitudes and the Works of Mercy. But a 
carry-over from knowledge of these commands and recommen- 
dations into their application is the problem. 

In the laboratory of our schoolrooms each September we face 
thirty or forty young men or women who are reading us even 
as we attempt to classify them. They are a group of Americans 
enjoying the right to religious education—a right continually 
challenged by people who deny religion a place in a life-adjust- 
ment program. The class before us reveals distinct types; the 
ever-faithful, eager, zealous, pious minority; and those for whom 
religion is another subject—to be carried much as they carry 
the religion book—as matter with little relevance to life. This 
group easily lapses into boredom or affects boredom as a pose. 
They “take” religion first or third period. It hasn't occurred 
to them that religion should “take” them, regulating their use 
of time, paying courteous attention to another’s opinion. They 
forget that religion dances as well as prays; that religion lives 
in truth even when a chief justice of the supreme court waives 
the existence of absolutes; that religion is basic to a sincere 
defense of liberty. 


*Sister Mary Agnes Marie, B.V.M., M.A., is moderator of the Sodality 
at St. Joseph Academy, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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During this period of class analysis, the teacher, too, has prob- 
ably been “psyched,” and students have already begun to absorb 
values—more from what they “divine” in her than from those 
she sets forth in dogmatic utterances. Her contribution is largely 
the living she has done, the proper adjustments she has made 
in her own life, “the kind of person she is.” Since she has prac- 
ticed Christ-like living, then her first objective with the class 
will be, as it has been with teachers from kindergarten through 
college, to try and lead her students to a consciousness of God, 
personalized through Mary, and living with them in the sacra- 
ments perpetuated by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Recently, 
the Rev. John R. Scotford, writing in the Christian Century 
(July 4, 1951), remarked: 


If Protestantism is to survive, it must compete with the Roman Church 
in those areas of thought and life where she is strong. Her past failures 
and present weaknesses are beside the point.... To the common man 
the Roman Church renders two great services: it gives him an awareness 
of the presence of God and it makes him part of an institution which 


appears to be both universal and eternal. . .. A sympathetic study of 
the Mass will do more for Protestantism than pointing the finger at Cath- 
olic errors.1 


It is clear that the task of the school is to educate Christians. 
How does one go about making our pupils God-conscious? How 
does one cultivate in them an awareness of God that will steer 
clear of any resemblance to the terrifying vigilance of a secret 
police, and leave rather a conviction of protection and care, 
loving concern and preventive tenderness wrapped in power? 
How can one make this awareness of God result in reverent 
familiarity with the Heavenly Father and a joyous liberty of 
spirit with no bitter prejudices or selfish indulgences? 

The lesson of awareness of God is best taught, probably, by 
the practice of directed thinking of God, that is, by the exer- 
cise of mental prayer. The recommendation is not new. In 
the laboratory of the Sodality, members have learned to spend 
fifteen minutes daily in mental prayer. In fact, an active So- 
dality does much to establish the consciousness of God through- 
out the school. The practice of mental prayer, led sometimes 


1 Quoted in John B. Sheerin, “Blanchard Eats the Pope,” (Editorial), 
Catholic World, CLXXIII (August, 1951), 323. 
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by the teacher, often by the pupils, is God’s wedge into their 
consciousness. It is stimulating to notice how October’s pro- 
gram of feasts, ending with the Kingship of Christ, and the 
whole economy of our royal adoption-into the family of God 
work together for mental prayer subjects. Sally even begins to 
realize that when Jake says she is divine, he really has some- 
thing! She may likewise begin to see more in Jake than his 
smooth dancing, if she has prayed out her thoughts of his incor- 
poration with Christ. 

We have used mental prayer in November to revive the lost 
art of gratitude and the nice courtesy of grace at meals. Often 
the Benedicite, I've found, appeals to students. They have 
fun with “Praise the Lord, ye rain drops; each flake of snow, 
bless thou the Lord”—paraphrasing the psalm to suit circum- 
stances, Of course, December offers wide choice of material 
for mental stimulation, namely greatness in humility, the social 
equating of shepherd and king, the Eternal confining Itself, for 
love, in time, and so forth. 

Through the Sodality, Mass Crusades and Live-The-Mass 
Clubs have helped to stir up sluggish devotion. After all, as 
someone has said, the Mass is Catholic Action. One might 
make an association between the Mass and a student's day: 
the Introibo her entrance into school in the morning to the desk, 
her altar of sacrifice, the recitation of the lesson announced as 
“glad tidings,” her gospel—and if well done, it may warrant a 
Gloria! Successes and failures were identified with the Gloria 
and the Miserere. The chalice at the offertory received every- 
thing: the pain of a rebuke, the disappointment of a broken 
date; the joy of a good grade, the sacrifice of silence. Nothing 
was trivial, they came to understand; all became redemptive. 
One class carried its Christmas basket contributions in an offer- 
tory procession and realized from their study and prayerful con- 
sideration of the Mystical Body that the food offered would in 
turn become the Body of Christ in His poor. The real meaning 
of the Ite, Missa Est was written into the rules of the Live-the- 
Mass Club, and these rules the members carried in their missals 
as reminders of their world mission with Christ. 

The League for God was yet another laboratory set up in 
protest against the League for the Promotion of Atheism. The 
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purpose of the League for God was to put God into the con- 
sciousness of lapsed Catholics or interested non-Catholics by 
leaving the special League-for-God pamphlets under doors or 
in mail boxes, and concerting prayers and sacrifices for readers. 
The girls, not satisfied with joining the League, drew up by-laws 
whereby they bound themselves to introduce God into their 
correspondence, casual conversation, exchange of goodbyes, 
whenever it was prudently possible. They wanted to give God 
more than was actually suggested for membership. 

The Handmaids of the Blessed Sacrament and the Living 
Cross Groups also operated with the constant aim of making 
religion functional. Boys came voluntarily every week to join 
our girls in Sodality Discussion Clubs, and Christ and His Mother 
became as accepted in their conversations and at their agapae 
as was any other intimate. Student life was adjusting itself to 
the supernatural. 

We might continue through other experiences, all of which 
must be determined and planned according to the size of the 
school: the establishing and maintaining of a Catholic Book 
Co-op, running at the first year’s end with a good credit and a 
hundred new books in the library; the dissemination programs, 
and work in braille; pioneer after-school assistance among the 
colored on Taylor Street in Chicago; catechetical work during 
school time and in vacations. “Service” was the slogan we used 
as a theme one year. All religious experience can be weighed 
in the balance of service to God. The Archangels Michael and 
Lucifer parted company on their interpretation of service. Simi- 
larly, men and women have lined up ever since. Another year, 
foreign missions were objects of special concern both of prayer 
and savings. All these activities tend to push the horizons of 
the girls beyond their own eyebrows. Religion became purpose- 
ful; it was life in action; the religion lesson was motivated, and 
found multiple channels for its outlet. 

Any classroom should be a laboratory of critical thinking. So 
the religion class may prompt one to evaluate principles of 
Christian living and put them into action. Religious truths 
must be understood to be lived. While the class in religion pro- 
vides instruction in truth, it is in the living that one manifests 
his attitude of skepticism or belief. Two years ago a senior 
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group felt very much like adult Catholics when they examined 
and reported on the Blanshard best seller, became aware of the 
Methodist Bishop Oxnam, and of the debate then going on con- 
cerning Federal aid to education; they weighed attitudes of re- 
ligious indifference against open rebellion to religion; they were 
alerted to the activity of the NEA and the POAU. Inroads of 
secularism through magazines and movies provided discussion, 
and students found through a little research that sometimes 
Hollywood was foisting on them not only movies with crooked 
morals, but frequently movies that were subtly un-American. 
Our objective, then, in aiming to vitalize the religion lesson 
for the student, is to teach him that religion is positive and con- 
structive, and that its truths are exciting; that religion is not 
merely ritual but a life, whose fullness Christ came to give 
them—life, a word youth loves and is surprised to find falling 
so frequently from the lips of the Savior; that religion is not 
only a code or a creed but a way—the way to walk despite the 
allure of television and movie stars; that religion is not expediency 


but truth courageously facing reality with confidence, even when 
reality includes pain and tremendous responsibility, whether it 
be piloting a jet plane, or fathering or mothering a growing 
family where Christ dwells as a silent partner. 


o a 2 


Co-ordination between high school and college study is the 
object of an experiment to be carried on, beginning next fall, 
at Andover, Exeter, and Lawrenceville academies and Harvard, 
Princeton and Yale universities. A grant of $50,000 has been 
made available for the project by the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. It is hoped that the study 
will aid in working out a plan for the integration of general 
education at the high school and college levels. If general 
education can be made continuous for the graduates of three 
schools who go on to three particular colleges, there will be 
hope that integration can be accomplished on a larger scale. 
The break between high school and college education has been 
a problem to educators for quite a long time. Some previous 
investigations have shown that the first college years are repeti- 
tious, boring and wasteful for capable students. 








FACULTY CONCERN FOR 
STUDENTS’ PROBLEMS 


RUDOLPH J. MONDELLI* 


INTRODUCTION 


As we are all well aware, today we are living in an era of 
crisis and confusion. The Soviet Union and its communist satel- 
lites have seen fit to put the wheels of war in motion once again. 
To meet this challenge, all the freedom loving nations of the 
world have banded together in order to stop the wave of com- 
munism from sweeping over Asia and Europe and to try to pre- 
serve the peace. 

In America, the vanguard of democracy, a tightened draft law 
was enacted and a state of emergency was proclaimed. These 
steps, naturally, had an effect on the student body of the various 
colleges and universities. Then too, prior to the passage of the 
present draft law, the constantly wavering opinions of the of- 
ficials in Washington with respect to the status of college stu- 
dents only added further to their confusion. The young men 
were really in a quandry as to what action to take. Many be- 
came discouraged and volunteered for military duty, feeling that 
sooner or later they would be called into service; others left 
school while waiting their induction and those who remained in 
colleges were falling down in their studies due to the lack of 
peace of mind so necessary in education. The colleges made 
studies on the subject and various committees were formed to 
survey the situation and to make recommendations to the college 
administrators. However, we know that it has often been said 
that most committees in colleges function through drudgery and 
consequently do not have a useful purpose. It is my aim in this 
article to show how a committee on scholarship can very well 
tie up the loose ends of a guidance program and as a result aid 
students. To accomplish this end, I shall take as an example the 
work which was performed by the Committee on Scholarship at 
the Iona College in New Rochelle, New York. 


*Rudolph J. Mondelli, Ph.D., is assistant professor of modern languages 
at Iona College, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


This committee was composed of eight members having rep- 
resentatives from each of the three branches of the college, 
namely liberal arts, science, and business. At the first meeting 
of this committee in September 1950, we decided that we would 
not function as a cold and severe scholastic jury but rather as 
one which would be guided by warmth, kindness, friendship 
and consideration. This does not mean that we would accept 
all types of alibis and excuses that the students would offer; 
nor did it mean that we of the committee would always sym- 
pathize with the students and “yes” them to death. We were 
all experienced enough to realize that this was one of the capi- 
tal sins against constructive guidance and one which was bitterly 
resented by students. On the other hand we did not wish to 
go to the other extreme and harshly refuse to examine the causes 
for poor scholastic standings. We of the committee more or 
less took the middle course. The very fact that a boy had been 
accepted by the college, told us that he was regarded as one 
capable of doing college work. We felt that there were many 
factors which may have contributed to a student’s poor scholastic 
rating, and if we were able to discover the cause, then the 
remedy would be easy. 

As a starting point we interviewed all those freshmen, sopho- 
mores and juniors whose scholastic index was below 2.0. It is 
to be noted that 2.0 is the minimum index rating required for 
graduation. The scholastic index is determined by the ratio of 
the student’s total quality points to the total semester hours car- 
ried. Quality points are awarded as follows: for a grade of A, 
four quality points per semester hour are assigned; for a B, 
three; for a C, two; and for a D, one. 

For each student called into interview we had a duplicate 
copy of his grades as well as a file card. We inquired about the 
number of hours a week he studied, his study conditions, work 
hours, travel hours, vocational plans, his major subject, draft 
status, and so forth. On the basis of these records the boy was 
offered one or more of the following forms of remedial action: 
curtailment of outside activities, change of curriculum, lighten- 
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ing of the scholastic load, repetition of specified courses, discon- 
tinuance of extra-curricular activities 

Of course these recommendations were offered in such a 
friendly and sympathetic manner that they were in general 
graciously accepted by the student. Then, too, we offered to 
each boy constructive advice with regard to individual subjects 
as well as vocational choices and opportunities and we even 
volunteered help in the form of extra teaching. In short, we 
tried to have the student feel that we were there to help him 
and that we were only too glad to listen to his problems. As a 
consequence of all this, many of the young men came to us dur- 
ing our three weekly meeting days without our formally re- 
questing them to do so. They sought our assistance relative to 
personal family problems as well as various types of scholastic 
difficulties. 

For example, let us take the case of Mr. A. This young man, 
whose father was a doctor and whose mother a nurse, had a 
scholastic index of 0.8. Upon questioning him we learned that 
he did no studying at home and hardly ever did he see his 
parents. Yet he told us that he desired to be a physician. We 
informed him that his grades were too poor for that vocation. 
However, after discussing the matter with him on several oc- 
casions we were able to motivate in him interest in an allied 
profession. We reorganized his program of studies, and under 
patient and careful supervision he brought his outside study 
hours up to twenty-five per week. We planned for him (with 
his consent and interest) a program which will prepare him as 
a medical technician. 

Then there was the case of Mr. B, a man in his early thirties, 
married and the father of two children, who had been away 
from school for ten years and as a consequence was a bit slower 
in re-acclimating himself to his studies. Though he was serious 
and matured in his approach to his work, we found that he still 
wasn’t faring too well. This, because of term papers and term 
reports which were due in several courses. Upon questioning 
we learned that he was completely lacking in the techniques of 
planning and writing these reports. I, as well as several others 
on the committee, went through the rudimentary steps and pro- 
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cedures in writing these reports, and as a result the young 
man’s problem was solved. 

In the case of Mr. D, though he devoted twenty hours per 
week to outside study, his grades were poor. We found from 
our interviews with the young man that his problem consisted 
in not knowing how to study properly. We advised him to con- 
sult with each of his professors and to seek from them the meth- 
ods and techniques of study involved in each of his subjects. 
We also asked him to attend the orientation classes which the 
college conducts for freshmen. 

Then there was the problem of Mr. R, whose study conditions 
at home were poor. His family had living with them a married 
sister who had recently given birth to a baby. Due to the over- 
crowded conditions of the dwelling he shared his room with the 
newborn baby. One can readily understand the vicissitudes and 
interruptions which such an unfortunate arrangement produces. 
These physical conditions indeed were not conducive to con- 
structive and diligent study. The recommendation which was 


given by the committee to this young man was a simple one— 
namely, that he utilize the facilities of the college library for 
study. 


FACULTY CO-ORDINATION 


These young men were but a few of the many whom we were 
able to help, and this through friendship and understanding. 
However, the committee did not feel that our interests should be 
centered solely around the student. We realized that our task 
was an enormous one which required outside help. With this 
in mind, we sought the advice of the guidance counselor as well 
as that of the various freshmen and sophomore professors. We 
organized, at times which were convenient for all concerned, a 
number of workshops. At these sessions the scholarship commit- 
tee reported its findings. We called on the guidance counselor 
to furnish us with the methods of imparting constructive guid- 
ance, and sought ways of improving the teaching in the various 
areas of study. As a result of these workshops, invaluable in- 
formation and techniques were presented, but more important 
than that, they served to impress each of the professors in at- 
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tendance with the joint aim of the guidance program and the 
work of the committee on scholarship. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CO-OPERATION 


The administrative body of Iona College, aware of the bene- 
ficial work being performed by the committee, offered us their 
complete co-operation. Realizing that the committee work in- 
volved a tremendous amount of time, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on scholarship requested the administration to decrease 
the teaching load of each of the eight members of the commit- 
tee by three hours a week. This request was graciously granted. 
What does this involve? It simply means that next year there 
will be an extra twenty-four hours per week which can be de- 
voted to the committee’s work. Instead of having the committee 
meet formally for one hour just three times a week, we plan to 
have some of the committee members meet every day for at 
least two days a day. Then too, the committee members will be 
available during the registration period and each of the young 
men who were interviewed by us during the past year will have 
his program of studies approved by the committee. In co-opera- 
tion with the guidance program, each member of the committee 
will have eighteen students under his care. Every other week 
during the school year nine of these men will be interviewed, 
and in this manner we expect to keep a careful check on the 
work of each student. When we find that a boy is falling down 
in any of his studies, we will make inquiries of the individual 
professors concerned and we will try to root out the causes for 
the poor work. 

During these days of crisis and upheaval, we of the commit- 
tee feel that it is important that teachers should rule out fear 
and tend to their duties as educators with a feeling of friend- 
ship and understanding. That has been the aim of the com- 
mittee and the purpose of this article. If we have been able 
to help and if we have been instrumental in the choice of a 
proper vocation by at least a few men, then our work has been 
successful. 








THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


THE Pos!ITION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION WITH 
REGARD TO FepERAL Ai To Epucation by Reverend John J. 
Sweeney, M.A. 


The problem of the advisability and comprehensiveness of 
proposed Federal aid to education is of great concern to the 
American educator. General public opinion as reflected in 
various surveys and in the resolutions of various nation-wide 
organizations indicates a general desire for Federal aid with 
limited Federal control. Quite naturally, the largest of all pro- 
fessional education groups, the National Education Association, 
has been a long and persistent advocate of Federal aid. How- 
ever, in pressing for Federal support of the nation’s educational 
endeavors, the NEA has put certain restrictions on its compre- 
hensiveness, and this dissertation has been concerned with the 
presentation of the complete picture which guides the NEA 
policy. This includes a brief examination of its underlying 
philosophy and a study of the influence played in NEA circles 
by certain groups decidedly unfriendly to the Catholic Church 
and its school system. 

The task of establishing the NEA as the most vocal of all 
groups favoring Federal aid is fairly simple because there are 
pages and pages of information available in its various publica- 
tions. But, when the group shifts from a possible compromise 
position which would have allowed services to children in non- 
tax-supported schools to an absolute prohibition of any and all 
help to these schools, as the NEA did in espousing the Barden 
Bill, the door is opened to a more searching examination of 
NEA policy. 

Although posing as the “great champion” of Federal aid, the 
NEA seriously qualifies its claim to that position by insisting 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Withdrawal privileges in accordance with prescribed 


regulations. 
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on Federal aid on its own conditions, namely—-not a penny of 
support to non-tax-supported schools. Thus, the NEA appears 
to be willing to forsake its much sought-after goal rather than 
let such a “catastrophe” happen! 


CaTHoLic Opinion REGARDING FEDERAL AID TO EUCATION FROM 

1919 ro 1950 by Sister M. Aquinata Otte, M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate and collect ex- 
pressions of Catholic opinion from 1919 to 1950 on Federal aid 
to general education on the elementary and secondary levels as 
stated by the leaders of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence and of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

The study reveals that Catholic opinion has gone through a 
gradual change from the early belief that there should be no 
Federal aid of any kind to education to the present requests for 
health and welfare services, at the minimum, to pupils attending 
non-tax-supported schools. 

Throughout the years of changing opinion Catholics have con- 
sistently upheld the following principles: (1) If Federal aid is 
to be given, it is to be allotted where there is a demonstrated 
need. (2) Precautions must be taken lest the Federal Govern- 
ment exercise undue control over education. 


REVENUE PROCUREMENT IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS by Joseph Louis 
Bernardin, M.A. 


This study is an analysis of the sources used to procure reve- 
nue for parish and diocesan elementary and secondary schools. 
The ecclesiastical legislation which governs school support is 
studied. The evidence drawn from Canon Law, the decrees of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, and diocesan statutes 
supports the contention that all the faithful, not merely the 
parents who actually have children in Catholic schools, have an 
obligation of contributing toward the support of the schools. 

From the data derived from the questionnaire sent to a rep- 
resentative sampling of elementary and secondary schools, it is 
found that while the majority of the revenue needed to support 
the schools is obtained from general parish funds, a large per- 
centage is secured through tuition. 





COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL NOTES 


Belmont Abbey College will soon join the ranks of four-year 
senior colleges for men. The seventy-two-year old Benedictine 
college, at present only a junior college, will add the third year 
in 1952 and the fourth year in 1953. Situated in the center of 
the Piedmont section of North Carolina, Belmont Abbey Col- 
lege is ten miles from Charlotte and eight miles from Gastonia. 
It is the only Catholic college for men within a radius of five 
hundred miles. There are no Catholic colleges for men in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 


Boston College will open a coeducational School of Education 
on its campus at Chestnut Hill, Mass., in September, 1952. 
For many years the college has had an undergraduate depart- 
ment of education, open to men students, and a graduate de- 
partment of education, open to both men and women. The 
new School of Education will be a distinct undergraduate 


unit, preparing both elementary and secondary school teachers 
and having departments of business education and art educa- 
tion. Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S.J., has been named dean of 
the new school. 


Gonaza University opened its first residence hall for women 
students, Crimont Hall, last month. The hall is named in honor 
of the late Bishop Joseph R. Crimont, S.J., first Vicar Apostolic 
of Alaska. The building, a four-story residence purchased and 
altered by the university, now houses 35 out-of-town “coeds.” 
Gonzaga University is one of 85 American colleges and uni- 
versities cooperating in the new work, study and training pro- 
gram sponsored by the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
According to this program, some two thousand young workers 
and technicians from friendly European countries will be brought 
to the United States for a year of work in industry accompanied 
by enrollment in colleges or universities. About four hundred of 
the participants will arrive in January; these will be sent to 
some 15 schools with semesters commencing in late January 
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or early February. The March arrivals will be sent to schools 
with the quarter system. Once they arrive at the colleges and 
are placed in jobs, the Europeans will pay their own fees, living 
expenses, and even the usual American taxes from their earnings. 
Their own countries and ECA are to share transportation and in- 
cidental costs. 


St. Louis University’s curriculum in geophysical engineering 
was accredited recently by the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development. According to an announcement from the uni- 
versity, this is the first curriculum in geophysical engineering 
ever to be accredited in any institution. St. Louis established 
a department of geophysics in 1925. This department later be- 
came the department of geophysical engineering in the uni- 
versity’s Institute of Technology, which was established in 1944. 

St. Louis University recently sponsored the twelfth annual 
convention of Alpha Sigma Nu, national Jesuit honorary frater- 
nity. Delegates from 22 Jesuit colleges and universities attended. 


St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La., recently cele- 
brated the ninety-first anniversary of the coming of the Domini- 
can Sisters to New Orleans. St. Mary’s was established by six 
sisters from Dublin, Ireland, in the year 1860. Opening the an- 
niversary celebration was the traditional torch and shamrock 
ceremony in which each senior classman gave a junior classman a 
small torch. The torch symbolizes the learning transmitted by 
the Dominican Order. In return each senior received a sham- 
rock, the symbol of the sanctity brought by the Dominican 
founders from Ireland. 


Marywood College, Scranton, Pa., will offer a total of $7,200 
in competitive scholarships for 1952-53. Eight in number, they 
are two full tuition scholarships, valued at $350 each per year 
for four years; two partial tuition scholarships, valued at $250 
each per year; and four partial tuition scholarships, valued at 
$150 each per year. These scholarships will be awarded on the 
basis of results of the College Entrance Examinations, in addi- 
tion to the student’s high school record, and the recommenda- 
tion of the high school principal. Students interested in the 
scholarships must apply to the Scholarship Committee at Mary- 
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wood College, Scranton 9, Pa., for application blanks. At the 
same time, the students must apply directly to the College En- 
trance Examination Board, Box 592, Princeton, N.J., for appli- 
cation blanks for the examinations. Applications for CEB ex- 
aminations must be completed by February 23, 1952. For the 
convenience of students in the Scranton area, these examinations 
will be given at Marywood on March 15, 1952; students not liv- 
ing near Scranton may take them at the local examining center 
for their respective areas. To be eligible for the scholarships, 
students must be in the highest fifth of their high school class. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation is again offering some 250 Faculty Fellowships for 
the academic year 1952-53 to college teachers throughout the 
United States. The purpose of this program is to enable the 
recipients to become better qualified to teach their respective 
fields as part of an integrated program of liberal education. Each 
fellowship provides a grant approximately equivalent to the 
salary of the recipient for the academic year plus certain ex- 
penses which in the opinion of the Committee on Faculty Fel- 
lowships are essential to his plan of study. No money will be 
provided, however, for travel outside the United States. Can- 
didates should be men and women between the ages of thirty 
and forty-five who have been teaching steadily for several years. 

Each candidate must be nominated by his institution. In each 
case the institution nominating a candidate must agree to con- 
tinue the recipient in his teaching career in 1953-54, and if pos- 
sible, should replace him during his year as a fellow. 

Fellowships are available in the humanities, the social sciences, 
and the natural sciences. Candidates may propose such plans 
for study during their fellowship year as the exploration of fields 
related to their major interest, a study of the historical and phi- 
losophical foundations of their fields, the analysis of the aims 
and contents of courses, and other instructional problems or in- 
ternships under supervision in promising programs of under- 
graduate education. 

The awards will be announced on about April 1, 1952. 











ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NOTES 


TV has no adverse effect on reading achievement of third 
graders who participated in a study in which the reading activi- 
ties of pupils from homes with TV sets were compared with 
those of children from non-TV homes. The investigation, de- 
scribed in a recent issue of the Elementary English Review, was 
conducted with 30 pairs of children in third grades in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

A list of available Video programs was given to the boys and 
girls who were asked to check those programs which they reg- 
ularly watched. In the TV group, the range in number of pro- 
grams checked was from 16 to 102. The total was 1,400 and the 
average was 47 programs televiewed regularly by each child. 
In the non-TV group, the range was from a low of zero to a 
high of 69. The total was 620 and the average, 21 programs 
per child. 

When reading tests of the Stanford Achievement Battery 
were given to the 60 pupils, it was found that children from 
TV-equipped homes achieved approximately the same success 
as children from non-TV homes. Other interesting comparisons 
reveal that children in non-TV homes maintained earlier bed- 
time habits than the children in TV homes and excelled slightly 
in the group doing above average school work. The non-TV 
children also seemed to possess more positive emotional traits. 
However, the point differences in these areas were so small as 
to make little variation in the over-all picture at the time of the 
study. There is a possibility, nevertheless, that these differences 
might increase and show up more adversely in all school work 
as time goes on and TV reaches into more homes. 

Also noted was the fact that TV children listen to the radio 
much less and attend movies less than non-TV children. In 
attendance at other entertainment functions outside the homes, 
the non-TV group was slightly ahead of the TV group. In the 
matter of the reading of library books, comics, children’s maga- 
zines, and the daily paper, there was no appreciable difference 
in the two groups studied. 
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Nearly all the parents interviewed in this survey felt that 
their children need much supervision, guidance, and help in 
interpreting their televiewing if TV is to be useful and worth- 
while to them. 


Well-adjusted children come from well-disciplined homes. 
This conclusion was reached by I. W. Stout and G. Langdon 
of Southern Illinois University after studying the statements of 
parents of 414 adjusted children in Milwaukee County, Wiscon- 
sin, New York City with its various boroughs, and southern Illi- 
nois. Comments of these parents make it clearly evident that 
the good adjustment of their children was not left to chance— 
the parents did something about it. 

There were those parents who believed in “spanking and 
doing it thoroughly.” Others maintained that “spanking never 
did anyone any good.” One said, “We are the only ones who 
get any good out of the spanking so we quit.” Some told of 
their belief that most punishment could be prevented and be- 
spoke their confidence in their children’s acceptance of what 
had to be done once it was understood, and said one, “It cer- 
tainly takes eternal explaining but it pays.” Over and again in 
these interviews, parents presented a point of view of discipline 
as something much more significant and far-reaching than mere- 
ly the external application of means designed to deter children 
from wrong-doing. 


Prospective school teachers show unfavorable attitudes 
toward arithmetic, reports Wilbur Dutton of the University of 
California. Dutton questioned 211 students enrolled in three 
elementary-curriculum methods classes at the university about 
their feelings toward arithmetic. 

Their answers, when tabulated and analyzed, reveal that 74 
per cent of the students had antagonistic attitudes toward arith- 
metic. The data indicate deep-seated, highly emotionalized at- 
titudes that have persisted from childhood and are prominent 
in the thinking of prospective teachers as they progress through 
the teacher-education program. Courses in higher mathematics 
and the lapse of several years since arithmetic was last studied 
have not eradicated these distasteful feelings toward the subject. 
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According to the investigators, the reasons for these unfavor- 
able attitudes can be grouped under seven headings: lack of 
understanding of arithmetic, teaching disassociated from life, 
over-doses of problems, boring -drill, poor teaching, lack of 
interest and proper motivation, and the fear of making mis- 
takes. These reasons accounted for 65 per cent of all state- 
ments pertaining to students’ dislike of arithmetic. Dutton feels 
that the emotional foundations of these statements had an un- 
desirable influence on the students’ learning of methods of teach- 
ing arithmetic. 

Students who expressed favorable attitudes toward arithmetic 
pointed up the facts that success and accomplishment in arith- 
metic, good teaching, challenging experiences, and numerous ap- 
lications of arithmetic to life situations are significant factors 
in the development of their attitudes. 

Since women represented 80 per cent of the population in this 
study, the investigator advocates that additional samplings be 
made to determine whether or not attitudes of prospective men 


and women teachers differ with respect to this one subject and 
to what degree they differ. 


Libraries must vitalize the educational program if they are 
to serve their purpose. Elementary School Libraries Today, new 
yearbook of the NEA Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, demonstrates how this objective may be realized. In it, 
school librarians report dozens of schemes to promote efficient 
and effective library service. Though their articles reveal no 
set pattern of elementary school library organization, there is 
manifest in them a better understanding of the facts that (1) 
the library is a teaching center serving all classes, (2) the 
librarian is a teacher, not a custodian of books, and (3) the first 
job of the teacher-librarian is to help students develop a love 
for reading and good literature. 

Because the yearbook is crammed with ideas for encourag- 
ing pupils to read and to enjoy reading, it should be of value 
not only to librarians but also to elementary school teachers 
and principals. 

Effects of various types of incentives in learning arithmetic 
were reported in the September issue of the Journal of Experi- 
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mental Education. Approximately 200 sixth-grade children were 
divided into four sections: a control group, a second group in 
which participating children were told that other sixth graders 
were taking the same tests, a third group in which pupils were 
given the correct answers to arithmetic exercises immediately 
after they had completed them, and a fourth group in which 
children were given information concerning participation by 
other sixth graders and also the correct answers to the arith- 
metic exercises. 

These conditions were maintained for ten days. During this 
time, ten specially developed problem exercises were adminis- 
tered. After a non-experimental period of ten days, group con- 
ditions were changed. Groups formerly given knowledge of cor- 
rect answers were no longer given this information. Groups 
which had previously received no knowledge of correct answers 
were now given this information. Performance was measured 
during a ten-day period through administration of ten computa- 
tion exercises. 

Superior performance on the arithmetic problem exercises 
was achieved by children in the group given both knowledge of 
correct answers and information that other sixth grades were 
taking the same tests. Children in the control group, those in 
the group given knowledge of correct answers, and those in the 
group given knowledge that other sixth grades were taking the 
same tests did not achieve superior performance. 

In working computational exercises, children in the three ex- 
perimental groups showed achievement superior to that of child- 
ren in the control group. No differences in computational per- 
formance were found between groups given either knowledge 
of correct answers, or knowledge that other sixth grades were 
taking the same tests, or both types of information combined. 


Survey of citizenship teaching in Ohio has resulted in a thirty- 
seven-page report abounding with suggestions for developing 
personal and civic responsibility in pupils. A project of the 
research committee of the Ohio Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the booklet deals with school and community activities 
for the citizenship program in use in Ohio school systems. It is 
based on data from 290 superintendents throughout Ohio. 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


“Catholic Education and the American Community” has been 
selected as the theme of the forty-ninth annual National Cath- 
olic Educational Association convention, which will be held 
during Easter week, from April 15 to 18, 1952, in Kansas City, 
Mo. Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, Archbishop of Baltimore 
and NCEA president general, will preach the sermon at the 
opening Mass. Bishop Edwin V. O'Hara of Kansas City and 
Judge John E. Swift of Boston, Supreme Knight of the Knights 
of Columbus, will be the principal speakers at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention. The main address at the closing session 
will be given by Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president of 
St. Louis University. 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’s ninth National 
Catechetical Congress, held last month in Chicago, was at- 
tended by one hundred Archbishops and Bishops, 10,000 out-of- 


town delegates, and about 40,000 Catholic men and women from 
the Chicago area. 

In a personal message to His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, under whose patronage the con- 
gress was held, His Holiness Pope Pius XII attributed to the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine the ability to salvage for 
the world its most precious heritage: “For, if the one preserva- 
tive of modern civilization against corruption and decay, and 
the one steady ray of hope that beckons the nations to bestir 
their reason and their courage and to shake off the illusory and 
fatal dream of peace and happiness without God, is the divine 
teaching of Jesus Christ, then the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine is not only lighting the way of truth for Our own dear 
children and helping them to walk it with firm step, but it is 
aiding mightily to salvage for the world its most precious heritage. 
Only believing souls will shed light on this dark earth.” 


Bishop Bartholomew J. Eustace of Camden, N.J., in an article 
written for the Catholic Star Herald (November 8, 1951), Cam- 
den diocese newspaper, proposed revising the definition of 
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“moral and spiritual values,” given in Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools, a book issued last spring by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of School Administrators. 

The Educational Policies Commission defined moral and 
spiritual values, according to Bishop Eustace, as “those values 
which, when applied in human behavior, exalt and refine life 
and bring it into accord with the standards of conduct that are 
approved in our democratic culture.” 

Bishop Eustace commented that “a human culture, even were 
it perfect, cannot be the standard of a spiritual or moral value. 
Moral and spiritual values have an origin higher than any cul- 
ture. A culture is man’s collective estimate of values. The 
estimate is neither final, nor self-sufficient nor, from generation 
to generation, the same.” 


“We respectfully suggest the following substitution: Moral 
and spiritual values are those values which, when applied in 
human behavior, exalt and refine life by bringing it into accord 
with God’s good pleasure.” 

The Camden prelate also noted that the writers of the book 
said: “An attitude of respect toward religion should prevail in 
the public schools. The character of public education does not 
require the public school to dismiss religious beliefs as trivial.” 
On this the Bishop commented: “It is not respectful references 
to religion which interest us. We want to know if any element 
of religion is allowed to work its way into the instruction actu- 
ally given the children of the public schools.” 


Parental resistance was blamed for the lack of vocations 
to religious teaching communities by Very Rev. Henry C. Bezou, 
superintendent of schools in the Archdiocese of New Orleans, 
speaking at the eleventh annual luncheon of the Council of 
Catholic School Cooperative Clubs, held in October in New 
Orleans. Parents expect their children to have religious teach- 
ers, and some threaten to remove their children from school if 
lay teachers are substituted, he said, but it is necessary to em- 
ploy lay teachers. Since 1946, he explained, the number of 
priests, sisters, and brothers teaching in New Orleans has in- 
creased by only 56, but the enrollment in the schools has in- 
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creased by almost 8,000. Over the same period, 167 lay teach- 
ers have been added to the staffs of New Orleans Catholic 
schools. 


Catholic schools in Lutheran Denmark get a better break than 
in the United States, Bishop Theodore Suhr, O.S.B., Vicar 
Apostolic of Denmark, stated during his recent visit to this coun- 
try. Evangelical Lutheranism is the established state religion 
for Denmark. Yet the state helps in the maintenance of Cath- 
olic schools and pays part of the teachers’ salaries. No state 
money, however, is allotted for the construction of Catholic 
schools. Danish Catholics number about 25,000 in a population 
of 4,000,000. There are 23 Catholic elementary schools; two 
Catholic schools in Copenhagen have enrollments of five hundred. 


The National Council of Catholic Youth, a nationwide co-ordi- 
nating organization of Catholic youth, first planned by the 
American Hierarchy thirteen years ago, became a reality at the 


third National Catholic Youth Conference, held in Cincinnati 
in October. The new Youth Council was organized on a na- 
tional scale to co-ordinate, counsel and assist Catholic youth 
movements which heretofore have operated on parish, deanery 
and diocesan bases. It will operate in the same manner as the 
National Council of Catholic Men does for organizations of the 
men, and National Council of Catholic Women for the women. 
Like both these organizations, the Youth Council will have head- 
quarters in the National Catholic Welfare Conference building 
in Washington, D.C. The Youth Council has two levels, one 
embracing college and university students, the other taking in 
all other youth organizations. As first chairman of the Youth 
Council, the delegates elected William H. Stuart, 27, a graduate 
of Manhattan College. 


Panama Canal Zone’s only Catholic school is just one year 
old and it is overcrowded. Conducted by the Vincentian mis- 
sionaries and staffed by ten Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, the St. Mary’s Mission school at Cristobal this year has 
an enrollment of 340 students; last year, the school had 314 
students. There is now a waiting list of 160 students. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


SouTHERN ParisH, VoL. I, Dynamics or A Crry CxHurcH by 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951. Pp. ix + 283. $5.00. 

This is the first volume of a projected four-volume report on 
a survey of a southern parish rather thinly disguised as “St. 
Mary’s” in the city of “Riverside.” The study was directed by 
Father Fichter and was subsidized by Loyola University, New 
Orleans, and the Carnegie Foundation. A sociological survey 
of an urban parish ought to be extremely interesting and very 
practically useful—provided, however, that an adequate standard 
of scientific quality has been maintained. The essential question 
which the reviewer has faced is the question whether or not 
Father Fichter has succeeded in maintaining such a standard. 

The prime criterion used by sociologists in evaluating surveys 
is the adequacy of the methods used. It is standard practice to 
include a full description of these methods in the report. Un- 
fortunately the present volume gives scarcely more than an oc- 
casional hint on this subject. Some of the material, it seems, 
was gathered through the personal observation of the research 
staff and some was yielded by a house-to-house census. This 
much one can infer from the report, but one can infer very little 
more. 

Since nearly all information about methodology is lacking, the 
reviewer is forced to fall back on other criteria. One such criterion 
is the accuracy of the arithmetical calculations. The book con- 
tains a rather amazing number of calculational errors. In Table 
8 (p. 67) the second column of figures divided by the first 
column should give the third. Of 13 quotients, 10 are wrong. 
In 4 instances there are errors of one unit in the last place 
caused by incorrect rounding; in the other 6 instances the mis- 
takes are more serious. In the last column of Table 2 (p. 38) 
4 out of 5 percentages are incorrect. Even such a simple prob- 
lem as the division of 230 by 4 is wrongly solved (Table 10, p. 
73). Nor are these by any means isolated instances. A very 
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high proportion of the calculations checked by the reviewer 
were found inaccurate. 

Only the simplest statistical analysis is given by Father Fichter 
and it is often hard to evaluate because it is inadequately 
described. In Table 16 (p. 152) the Sunday Mass attendance 
of parishioners is classified as, “Weekly, Monthly, Semiannually, 
Annually, Never.” Apparently this table is intended to be com- 
prehensive since it totals 5,281 and this figure is given on the 
same page as the number of persons “seven years of age and 
older, who are bound by the obligation of attending Mass.” 
From this table one can easily estimate the total Sunday Mass 
attendance for the year by multiplying the number of weekly 
Sunday-Mass-goers given in the table by the number of Sundays 
in the year, the number of monthly Sunday-Mass-goers by 12, 
and so on, and the figure turns out to be 171,899. Yet on the 
same page we are told that the average Sunday Mass attendance 
for the survey year was 3,465 and, since there were 53 Sundays 
in this year (Table 7, p. 64), one might expect the total to be 
183,645. The analysis of frequency of Communion is also hard 
to explain. According to Table 8 (p. 67) the total Communions 
for the 294 days of the year, other than Sundays, First Fridays, 
and holy days of obligation, were 21,698 and the “Average per 
Day” was 73.83 (an error for 73.80). On Table 9 on the next 
page the number of daily communicants appears as 73 and the 
total number of such Communions as 21,462 (which is 73 times 
294). On p. 68 we are told that “the totals for the daily, weekly, 
and monthly communicants are simply the averages of each 
group as shown above.” Apparently Father Fichter took the 
figure 21,698 from Table 8, divided it by 294, obtained (incor- 
rectly ) 73.83, rounded this (incorrectly) to 73, multiplied again 
by 294, obtained 21,462, and put this figure in Table 9. The 
reviewer advisedly says‘ “apparently,” for the reasoning of the 
book is often hard to follow. 

In Chapter 20, “The Catholic Mind of the Parish,” an original 
test of 16 items is described. This instrument seems to be in- 
tended to serve as a test of “practical ideology” (p. 260) by 
which a group of parishioners could express their “opinions and 
and beliefs” (p. 269). The author reports no attempt to deter- 
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mine its reliability or validity by the conventional statistical 
methods. When one examines the 16 test items, one finds it 
hard to believe that it is valid for the purpose intended. For 
example, item 16 reads, “Do you think that the laws of fast 
and abstinence as promulgated in this diocese ought to be made 
more strict?” and the author adds, “The regulations issued by 
the Bishop of this diocese are substantially the same as those in 
most dioceses” (p. 266). To obtain credit for this item the 
testee must answer affirmatively. In other words, to obtain credit 
one must disagree with the hierarchy. This test was given to a 
sample of 40 men and 28 women drawn in some unspecified way 
from a universe vaguely specified as “the inner circle of the 
people of St. Mary’s” (p. 260) or “leaders of St. Mary’s Parish” 
(p. 266). The average score made by this sample was 56.98 
(expressed as percentage of “correct” reponses). On this basis 
Father Fichter concludes on p. 266, “It may be tentatively sug- 
gested (with the special caution that statistics cannot adequately 
measure opinions and attitudes and beliefs) that these leaders 
of St. Mary’s Parish are a little more than half-Catholic in their 
thinking.” On p. 270 he becomes a bit bolder and writes cate- 
gorically, “In other words, they are somewhat better than ‘half- 
Catholic’ in their thinking.” The reviewer offers a Scottish ver- 


dict of “not proven.” 


It would be possible to offer a good many other criticisms of 
this report. For example, Father Fichter seems ignorant of a 
good many provisions of Canon Law familiar to the ordinary 
parish priest. (He quotes the Code twice on pp. 11 and 12 and 
gives the wrong reference both times.) However, enough has 
been said to show that the book frequently falls short of an 
adequate standard of scientific research. Every criterion that the 
reviewer has been able to apply confirms this impression. All 
available evidence shows that Dynamics of a City Church must 
be rated very low on a scale of scientific quality. 


Pau. HANLY FUuRFEY. 


Department of Sociology, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Gop AND THE WORLD OF Man by Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1950. Pp. vii +318. $3.00. 
Theology may be defined as a study of divine life, in God 

and in men. It is a science that works toward a clear and un- 
equivocal expression of God’s message to His children, to His 
sons by adoption. Its problems are not human rationalizations 
of essentially elusive truths, but rather attempts to state as clear- 
ly as possible what Christ meant and what the Catholic Church 
has understood Him to mean from the very beginning of her 
existence. Knowledge of the Father and of Christ is life eternal; 
the college would therefore be delinquent if, in dealing daily 
with what is humanly knowable, it should fail to find room for 
the unum necessarium. Notre Dame is determined not to run 
this risk, and offers the present volume, one of a University Re- 
ligion Series, in token of its determination. Dr. Hesburgh is con- 
vinced that Catholics of college age are worthy of as scientific 
and ordered a presentation of the truths of faith as is held out 
to candidates for sacred orders. Ideally, then, the task is one 
of distilling for them the sweet odor of Christ while eliminating 
the smell of the lamp, in this case a lamp burning far too late 
into the night of seminary history, having at its base the deadly 
inscription, “Probatur thesis. .. .”. He succeeds moderately in 
many places and notably in a few; occasionally he does not suc- 
ceed. 

It is the question, ultimately, of the choice of a means to 
accomplish a good purpose. A working schema that might at 
one time have had cogency for certain types of Christian learner 
is not guaranteed an endlessly vigorous, nor even deathless ex- 
istence. (One speaks of pedagogy here, clearly). The refine- 
ments of knowledge about Christ in medieval and pre-and post- 
Tridentine times are the life-giving spirit of any modern study 
of divine things, yet their letter (again one speaks of method- 
ology, not of theological definition or argument) can kill the 
earnest young moderns’ thirst after truth. To take a single ex- 
ample, one is barely into the discussion of the One God when 
De Lamennais, de Bonald and company appear, (“The wind 
has blown them all way.”) Trailed by Loisy and Tyrrell, they 
lead all the rest in the treatment of God’s knowability, which is 
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then followed by a discussion of His nature and _ attributes. 
Now here is a strange fact: God is given to the student in a 
way that He did not choose to reveal Himself to men. He spoke 
to Abraham and to his seed, He wrought miracles in the desert 
and prodigies of justice and mercy through His prophets, lastly 
He sent His Son that He might be better known and that Son 
has been praying beautifully with His Bride for two millennia. 
Out of all this self-revelation, Wisdom 13 and Romans 1:20 
emerge strongest because they bolster the quinque viae best; “I 
am who am,” and thence to the entitative and operative at- 
tributes. To call this fideism is to miss the point. It is a plea 
for an approach. It is a point of order—one that has long 
pleased the Lord and that equally should delight the children 
of men. 


There is a good introductory chapter on the well-springs of 
faith and the sources of theology. College students have too 
long been needlessly confused in this fundamental matter. “The 


Church” is distinguished from “God” with a certain weakness of 
phrase on page 24, possibly contributing further to the concept 
of the former as a group of men dressed in black or purple in- 
sisting on a teaching that is not their own. When Dr. Hes- 
burgh breaks the mold thrust on him by the exigencies of other 
times he is much more than adequate. A trained theologian, 
wide reader, and observer aware of the needs of college men, 
he cites appositely from Newman, Farrell, Sheed, and such other 
men as make the things of the spirit exciting reading. Scrip- 
ture, patristics, and the liturgy find their place, but out of due 
order. They are proof-texts here, whereas they are meant to be 
spirit and life. 

There is no doubt in the reviewer's mind that the college text 
he is hinting at could come from the present author. 


GERARD S. SLOYAN. 


Department of Religious Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL Work IN COLLEGE by C. Gilbert Wrenn. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1951 Pp. ix + 589. $4.75. 


In this latest book, Wrenn has made another worth-while con- 
tribution to the field of guidance. The book is an excellent 
exposition of the principles and techniques used in the opera- 
tional procedures of personnel work on the college level. The 
subject matter is clearly organized and the references are well 
selected and abundant, but not instrusive. He has included 
factual illustrations in the form of condensed case histories of 
individuals and institutions both in the text and in the appendix, 
and he has given due consideration to the several aspects of a 
number of controversial questions. 


In short, the book is an excellent working manual for col- 
lege personnel workers, but unfortunately the workers will have 
to turn elsewhere to find the raison detre or the moral signifi- 
cance of their work. Under philosophy he includes working prin- 
ciples. In the twenty-three pages which he devotes to discipline, 
he discusses the “administrative policies” but avoids any men- 
tion of the moral values inherent in the situations, the significance 
of obedience to laws, or the function of the counselor in inter- 
preting the rules of the institution to the student. He concen- 
trates on understanding the causes of student maladjustment and 
administrative methods for effecting readjustment. 


The book is organized into five main parts. In Part I, “The 
Basis of Student Personnel Work” (two chapters), Wrenn makes 
three practical assumptions: (1) individual differences, (2) the 
presence of the whole student on the campus, and (3) the neces- 
sity of starting counseling where the student is, not where he is 
supposed to be. His discussion of the needs of students as dif- 
ferentiated from their articulated problems is very clear and suc- 
cinct. However, he agrees with the late Dean Hawkes that “the 
main task of the college is to make men fit for the world,” a 
rather frightening objective when one looks out on the world 
today. 

Part II, “Counseling Services” (five chapters), includes an 
unusually clear definition of counseling and the varied points 
of view now held regarding it. The discussion presents diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic methods of procedure and concludes that 
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the “counselor is psychology’s most adaptable and influential in- 
strument in the intricate process of understanding and aiding 
students.” 

Part III is concerned with group experiences on the campus. 
It consists of four chapters, all of which were contributed by 
Dr. Ruth Strang. She includes discussions of student activities, 
orientation programs, and the utilization of housing and dining 
facilities in the guidance program. Her presentation is inter- 
esting and well worth reading. 

Part IV (three chapters) covers the health, financial assis- 
tance of students, and the occupational placement of graduates. 
Dr. Strang contributed the chapter on the health services in 
which. she offers a number of very helpful suggestions. Dr. 
Wrenn’s discussion of financial aid to students is compact and 
suggestive, as also is his treatment of the problems of an occu- 
pational placement bureau on the campus. 

In Part V (three chapters), Wrenn discusses the problems of 
the admission of students, the personnel records, the discipline 
of students, and the evaluation of the guidance program. His 
final chapter on the evaluation of the program is provocative 
rather than conclusive. 


EuGENIE ANpRUSS LEONARD. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


THE SEED AND THE GLory: CAREER OF SAMUEL C. MAZZUCHELLI, 
O.P., oN THE Mip-AMERICAN FRONTIER by Mary Ellen Evans. 
New York: McMullen Books, Inc., 1950. Pp. 250. $3.00. 

It is indeed a neglected but needed work to bring before the 
Catholics of America the early heroes of the Church in this coun- 
try. This must be done even more by popular books than by 
scholarly monographs on such pioneers. This book has under- 
taken such a task and has accomplished it with some degree of 
success. 

Mazzuchelli’s life of thirty-five years in the north mid-western 
states of the United States as Indian missionary and proto- 
pastor among traders, miners, and settlers is in itself a fascinat- 
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ing story. His achievements in architecture (e.g. his design for 
the first capitol of Iowa Territory), in apologetics among non- 
Catholics, in Catholic education, and in founding the Domini- 
can community of Sinsinawa are used as materials in this work. 
His propaganda efforts for this mission territory which he car- 
ried on by writing both for European and eastern American con- 
sumption are not given much notice. 

This book poses as a popular biography but to this reviewer 
it seems to be much more of a novel in make-up. There appears 
to be a respect for facts growing out of even archival research, 
but this is merely mentioned and not allowed to intrude. Yet 
such a plethora of dialogue and of ruminations was never found, 
even in germ, in written records. In fact, Mazzuchelli’s own 
published memoirs, which cover almost the first half of his 
American career beginning in 1830, seem to present a different 
picture to what in this story is at times a worry-wart personality, 
rather than the charming, energetic and saintly Milanese mis- 
sionary. 

Catholic secondary schools, particularly in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa, might well use this little volume to recall their 
forefathers in the Faith. 

Henry J. BRowneE. 


Department of History, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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